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{In the Tenth Biennial Illinois School 
Report, by Hon. Newton Bateman, which | 
is just published, we find the following :] 


fast and the slow, the gentle and the 
rough, the strong and the weak—all to 
be instructed and cared for, in innumera- 
ble ways, by the one teacher. He does the 
AN ILLUSTRATION, best he can. If he can find four or five 

“To place in a clear light the indirect | near enough together in knowledge and 
influence referred to, in at least one of its capacity to be formed into a class in any 
manifestations, we will take a familiar ‘one of the branches taught, he is glad to 
case. Here isa rural township divided do it. And so of still smaller numbers, 
into six districts, (the average number), | down to even two. But after exhausting 
and in each district there is and for years | all possibilities in this direction, he finds 
has been one ordinary common school. | that the remaining number of individual 
No one of these six schools is particular: | exes, exceeds the whole number of his 
ly different from or better than the oth- classes. To each of these individual 
ers. In each there is the usual diversity ; pupils he must give such occasional and 
of ages, attainments and conditions; the hurried assistance as he can. He works 
usual books and studies, and the multi-| hard, but at a fearful disadvantage. Sys- 
plication of classes incident to the ne- | tematic teaching is out of the question— 
cessities of the case. Forthe law admits concentration of effort is impossible. He 
all the youth in each district between the | has but single minutes where he should 
ages of six and twenty-one years, and | have five, ten or fifteen—but seconds oft- 
during part of the year, at least, nearly | en, where he should have minutes. In- 
all are in attendance. Little fellows who | stead of that smooth, quiet and sequen- 
have just touched the line of eligibility | tial movement of school life and work 
are there, for the first time, with their; which, reacting, produces mental tran- 
primers and spelling books, intent upon | quility and steadiness in the pupils, there 


mastering the mysteries of the alphabet. | is confusion, hurry, disorder, friction. 








There, too, are young men and misses, | No fixed time-table or schedule of school 
for the last time, having traversed again | exercises is possible—no pupil knows 
and again the most advanced ground of just when he will be called upon to re- 
the scanty curriculum, yet hoping to) cite, or when he can have needful assist: 
gather up some additional crumbs of} ance. The order of work is never the 
knowledge before saying good-bye to|same for two consecutive days unless by 
school. Between these extremes are all chance—cannot be. Individual pupils 
the gradations of age, aptitude and at-| often go, in emergencies, a whole day or 
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more without being able to secure a mo- 
ment’s attention from the teacher, and in 
the meantime they may be at a standstill 
for lack of light upon some obscure point 
in the lesson, or a hint of the way out of 
some tangle, or over some obstacle. And 
when the favorable moment for explana- 
tion comes, the teacher may be called 
away just at the critical point where a few 
words more would make everything clear. 
Discontent, listlessness, loss of interest, 
indifference, inevitably ensue. The tone 
of the school is lowered; a sort of weary 
spiritlessness settles down upon it; duties 
are performed in a careless, mechanical 
way, and the hours drag heavily on. 
There is nothing beyond, no other school 
to go to, no outside incentive to effort, no 
fresh breeze from any quarter to stir the 
surface of the sluggish waters. In each 
of the six schools the state of affairs is 
substantially the same. 


with fresh and advanced studies, superior 
teachers, improved 
classes, progressive steps, and thorough 
and systematic instruction, be opened in 


that township, and what a transformation | 





| 


| for the better. 
methods, regular | 


| 


{ 


would be wrought in those sluggish | 


schools. What an awakening and quick- 


ening breath would reanimate those tired | 
and torpid boys and girls. There is some- | 


thing to work for now, an objective point 
to be gained, a prize to be reached. The 
high school becomes a topic of absorb- 
ing interest to all who expect to continue 
their studies, and their enthusiasm is 
communicated to all the rest. The new 
school, its teachers, classes, discipline 
and internal arrangements, are eagerly 
discussed, morning, noon and evening, 
and especially the conditions of admis- 
sion, and the chances of success. Those 
who are to go to the high school begin at 
once, with zest and spirit, the work of 
preparation for the examinations that 
will crown or disappoint their hopes. 
Early and late they are at their books, 
which are suddenly invested with a new 
interest and importance. As the decisive 
day approaches, knots of boys and bevies 
of girls gather in all sorts of out-of-the- 


way places, to review the subjects on} 


| 





school. 
“ Now let a good township high school, | 
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which they are to be examined—each in 
turn questioning the others thereon. 
Those six districts, lately so dull, glow 
with healthful excitement, and become 
very bee-hives of industry. Those who 
pass to the high school add to the inter- 
est already awakened, by their stirring 
accounts of their new duties and experi- 
ences. Meeting daily with the pupils of 
the lower schools, they answer innumera- 
ble questions, and seek to satisfy the tire- 
less curiosity of their less fortunate com- 
panions. Strong bonds of friendship are 
thus established between the schools, and 
good feeling prevails on every hand. 
Such as failed at the first examination 
try again, and many who had expected 
their days of pupilage to end with the 
common school, are induced by the con. 
tagion of example, to reconsider their 
purpose, and press on towards the high 
Thus is the whole aspect of 
school affairs in the township changed 
The children are wide 
awake, the parents become interested, 
everybody catches more or less of the 
new inspiration,—and yet this is but the 
indirect influence of one township high 
school. 
ANOTHER BENEFIT. 

“ Another most beneficent, effect of this 
indirect influence, just hinted at, deserves 
more emphatic mention. I refer to the 
numbers who are led to continue and 
extend their course of study, who would 
otherwise have stopped with the rudi- 
ments. Holding as I do that the true 
wealth and worth of a community con- 
sists in its men, women and children, 
more than in its horses, cattle and swine; 
in morality, intelligence, industry and 
skill, more than in farms, merchandize, 
manufactures and railroads; in the sub- 
jective rather than the objective, and that 
even material interests are best promoted 
by and through the education of the peo- 
ple—whatever tends to improve the qual- 
ity and quantity of that education, and 
to increase the number of its beneficia- 
ries, is in my estimation a great public 


good. Such a force is a township high 
school. Its power to awaken in dormant 


minds a desire and resolution to go for 
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ward in study and knowledge, is more | 
effective than all the books and lecturers | 
that could be sent into the township. 
There it stands, a tangible fact, doing its 
work, diffusing its spirit, challenging at- 
tention from day to day, under the eyes 
and at the very doors of the people. Ideas 
touching an advanced education that 
from lip or page merely, would seem dis- 
tant, theoretical and vague, and so would 
fail to produce conviction and incite to! 
action, are here crystalized into living 
forms as it were, and become potent in| 
influence. But especially effective is the | 
example of friends and associates. Boys 
whom no arguments can move, no per- 
suasion entice into the fields beyond the 
rudiments, will often follow their com- 
panions thither, though perchance at first 
from no other motives than curiosity or 
sympathy. But once there a new love of 
learning springs up in the heart, new 
purposes are formed, strong aspirations 
are awakened, till they who had cared 
only for the “seven branches,” and not 
much for them, became eagerest of all in 
the pursuit of knowledge. Dormant en- 
ergies are stirred to activity, aptitudes 
and capacities are developed whose ex- 
istence was unsuspected both by them- 
selves and their friends, and in due time 
those aimless youth become men of cul- 
ture and power—perchance of genius. 
The community is proud of them, the 
state is enriched by their gifts and tal- 
ents, and their names are added to the 
world’s roll of good and true men. They 
may remain on the farm or in the shop, en- 
gage in commerce or manufactures, or in 
any other pursuit—it matters not—to the 
end of life it will be true that whereas 
they were blind, now they see; whereas 
they were weak, now they are strong; 
whereas they once could do but few 
things, poorly, now they can do many 
things, well. This is no exaggeration. 
Every college and academy in the land is 
thus captivating and inspiring young 
men, by its silent, indirect influence, and 
recruiting the ranks of students and 
scholars from the mass whom nothing 
but the presence of such an institution 








would ever have moved from their indif- 


ference and apathy. And precisely this 
will be the effect, in greater or less de- 
gree, of every township high school that 
the farmers of Illinois may be wise 
enough to establish. The children in all 
the district schools will be spurred to 
greater diligence, while one and another, 
from this family and that, will hear and 
obey a silent summons to higher knowl- 
edge and greater usefulness. 
DIRECT INFLUENCE, AND RESULTS. 

“Turning from the indirect to the di- 
rect results of township high schools, 
one of the first and best to be noticed is 
the immediate relief afforded to the dis- 
trict schools. The high school pupils are of 
course drawn from the district schools of 
the township, and the attendance in the 
latter is reduced accordingly. This re- 
duction will in many instances enable 
the people to discontinue one or more of 
the district schools, thereby materially 
diminishing the expense. In fact such 
will be the general effect, when the re-ad- 
justment of districts consequent upon 
the establishment of the high school, is 
fully accomplished; so that the aggregate 
expense to the townships having high 
schools will not, in the end, be material- 
ly greater than it was before. But wheth- 
er the number of lower schools is reduced 
or not, the withdrawal to the high school 
of all the more advanced scholars will at 
once diminish the number of classes and 
of unclassified pupils in the several dis- 
trict schools, and thus very greatly les- 
sen the burdens of the respective teach- 
ers and improve the efficiency of their 
schools. The remaining pupils may to a 
great extent be formed into classes, secur- 
ing in part at least, the benefits of the 
graded system. 

THE CROWNING BENEFIT. 

“But the chiefand crowning benefit of a 
free township high school is that it brings 
the means of an advanced education to 
the very doors, as it were, of every farm- 
er in the state. It obviates the expense 
and the risk of sending to different places 
those sons and daughters who hunger and 
thirst for what the common district school 
cannot give them. At home, the best 
and safest place on earth for our boys and 
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girls, under the watchful guardianship of | 
parents and friends, surrounded by help- | 
ful and wholesome influences, they may | 
quietly and happily pursue their studies, | 
till fitted, by thoughtful habits and en- 
larged intelligence, either to take their) 
places in the industrial walks of life, or; 
to enter some still higher institution of 
learning, as inclination or circumstances | 
may suggest. 
“Tt is a common mistake that but com: | 
paratively few from the rural districts, or 
from the ranks of those in moderate or | 
indigent circumstances, care to proceed | 
beyond the meagre elements of knowl- 
edge supplied by the common schools. 
An examination of the catalogues of our 
colleges, schools of science and other | 
like institutions, will reveal the fact that, 
even under the present most adverse Cir- | 
cumstances, a large percentage of the stu- | 
dents is drawn from those very sources; 
and the further fact that that percentage | 
constitutes one of the rery best elements | 
in all respects, of the membership in the | 
respective institutions. . 
“Tf the cultivated men and women now | 
filling places of great usefulness and | 
honor, who have reached them from the | 
nethermost strata of the people, as to | 
wealth and social advantages, were to-day | 
eliminated from the working forces of 
the bedy politic, very astonishing gaps | 
would be disclosed along the whole line; | 
illustrious names would vanish from | 
every department of human activity. Of | 
all the unwritten stories of actual life | 
which have come to my knowledge, none | 
have more of the elements of courage 
and heroism than those that record the | 
struggles of indigent young men and wo- | 
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faltering purpose of these young peopl> 
in their long battles for an education, it 
is infinitely cheering, too, in that it dem- 
onstrates the irrepressible and inextin- 
guishable longing of human souls for 
that life which is “more than meat.” In 
this sense it sometimes seems as if a ma- 
terial poverty and destitution were bless- 
ings in disguise. Deprived of those 
those things which blind while they sat- 
isfy, which hide the stars of the upper 
firmament while ministering to the tastes 
of the lower nature, it seems given them 
to see with clearer vision, and to pursue 
with more tireless and eager steps those 
treasures that are spiritual and everlast- 
ing. “The poor heard Him gladly,” and 
the gospel of education finds none so 
ready as they to hear its good tidings and 
accept its blessings. 

“There is truth in the popular proverb 


| that “ public high schools are the people's 


colleges.’ They open doors that to the 
great majority would otherwise be closed 
and barred; they render it possible for 


ithe whole body of our youth to know 


something of the beginnings of higher 
knowledge; they afford an avenue through 
which even the poorest may pass on to 
the realization of cherished hopes; they 
help to break down the barriers that have 
too long kept the youth of the country 
schools at a disadvantage; they go far 
towards equalizing the benefits and priv. 
ileges of the free school system ; they are 
the logical outgrowth of the ideas that 
underlie the whole policy of free public 
education; they diffuse a healthful stim- 
ulus through all the schools of lower 
grade; they give to the state greatly in- 
creased numbers of better educated men, 


men to secure that which the children of | and are the occasion of the development 
the opulent so often despise, or are too | of capacities and talents which had oth- 
indolent to attain. And these are they | erwise been lost to the arts and indus 


who know best how to appreciate and | tries of mankind. They are, especially, 


use the power that learning bestows. If 
there are “learned fools” in the world, 
not many of them are of those who, 


through the tribulations of poverty, have | = 
| Coose rather to have your children 
well instructed than rich, for the hopes of 
‘the learned are better than the riches of 
' the ignorant. — Epictetus. 


gained their academic honors. These 
men, as a rule, know what to do with 
their learning. If it is infinitely touch- 
tng to note the painful sacrifices and un- 


ha boon to the indigent, the bestowal of 
| which is an honor to the state and no in- 
' justice to the more favored. 

| a ——— 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


H. WELD, RIVER FALLS. 


1. THEIR HISTORY. 

In 1865 the Legislature divided the 
swamp lands and swamp land funds into, 
two equal parts. One moiety was set apart 
for drainage purposes, the other to consti- 
tute a Normal School fund, the income 
from which should be applied to estab- 
lishing and maintaining Normal Schools. 
In 1866 the Board of Regents was incor- | 
porated, to whom was committed the care 
of the fund and the establishment and | 
control of Normal Schools. The Board | 
decided upon the policy of using the in-| 
come of the fund in establishing several | 
such schools in different parts of the | 
State. During this year two locations | 
were made: one in Platteville, the other | 
in Whitewater. On Oct. 9th of the same 
year the first Normal School was opened | 
inthe old Academy building in Platte- | 
ville, which with its grounds was a part! 
of the donation made by the people of | 
the village. It has since been enlarged, | 
and is now a substantial and comely edi- | 
fice, convenient and well arranged for | 
school purposes. The school at White- 
water was opened on the 22d of April, 
1868. The school at Oshkosh was opened | 
Sept. 10th, 1871. The building at Osh-| 
kosh was completed in 1870, but for lack | 
of funds at the disposal of the Board to | 
pay the salaries of teachers it stood unoc- | 
cupied about one year. | 

An evidence of the loeuwd appreciation of | 
State Normal Schools it may be stated | 
that no less than twenty cities and villages | 
in the State have competed for their loca- 
tion, offering, respectively, liberal dona- | 
tions, varying from $25,000 to 40,000, | 
and a site in most instances of 10 acres of | 
land, valued from $1,000 to $10,000. | 

It is estimated that the cost of the build- | 
ing for the Fourth Normal School, located 
at River Falls, when completed, together 


BY A. 
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' State Normal buildings with their equip- 


ments. 

In providing a more spacious, commo- 
dious, and consequently more expensive 
building in this locality than in the places 
first selected, the Board have been influ- 
enced by their experience gained in the 
operation of schools already established, 
and by the popular demand for larger 
accommodations. These schools are full 
to overflowing, and the Board have al- 
ready yielded to the necessity of enlarg- 
ing the buildings in Platteville and White- 
water. It is believed that the Normal 
School at River Falls, so far removed from 
academic institutions, will wltimately 
command a larger attendance of students, 
especially in the intermediate depart- 
ment, than the schools which are in the 
vicinity of coileges and High Schools 
which offer desirable facilities for ad- 
vanced education. 

2. THE PURPOSE AND FUNCTIONS 

NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The organic law is as follows: 

“State Normal Schools shall be estab- 
lished and continued at such places as the 
Board of Regents of Normal Schools may 
designate, upon sites selected by said 
Board, the exclusive purpose of which 
shall be the instruction and training of 
persons, both male and female, in the 
theory and art of teaching, and in all the 
various branches that pertain to a good 
common school education, also, to give 


OF A 


| instruction in Agriculture, Chemistry, in 


the Arts of Husbandry, the Mechanic arts, 
the fundamental laws of the United 
States and this State, and in what regards 
the rights and duties of citizens.’ An 
act was passed by the legislature at its 
late session, authorizing the Board to ex- 
pand the course of instruction so as to 
embrace, if the Board shall so determine, 
the study of the Greek and a somewhat 
wider range of English branches, with a 
view of fitting students for the freshmen 





with Furniture, Text-Books, Reference | classes in the State University. Nor is 
Library, Musical Instruments, Philosoph- | this a diversion from the original pur- 
ical and Chemical Apparatus, exclusive} pose in establishing Normal Schools. 
of site and adornments of the grounds, will | Before persons are instructed how to teach 
amount to $65,000—a sum considerably | they must thoroughly understand what 
in excess of the cost of cither of the other! they are called to teach. Whatever the 
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sphere they may elect to work in as teach- 
ers, their usefulness and efficiency depend | 
greatly upon their culture and thorough- 
ness. The Normal Schools, supported by 
a munificent fund, offer to persons who 
select teaching as their calling, opportu- 
nities free of tuition, for a thorough and 
extended course of instruction. This 
embraces more (as it ought), thin he will 
probably ever be called upon to teach. 
But it gives him discipline, the habit of 
investigation, facility of expression, self- 
respect, and a conscious power which 
immeasurably enhance his value as a 
trainer of the youthful mind. 

It is an erroneous view that the Normal | 
School is designed to give instruction 
simply in the methods and theories of 
teaching. The Normal teachers aim to 
inculcate right methods by wsing such 
methods in their own class work. They 
act out more than they preach, the true 
principles of pedagogics. Still, however, 
lectures on the theory and art of teach- | 
ing, hints and suggestions, are given | 
throughout the normal course of four | 
years. | 





3. LOCAL ADVANTAGES OF A STATE NOR- | 
MAL SCHOOL. | 

One of the most indispensable provis- | 
ions of a Normal School is the training | 
department. Persons preparing to teach | 
ought to have the opportunity of observ- | 
ing the best methods of conducting reci- | 
tations, and the ¢actics, (if I may so ex- 
press it), of the class-room under the most 
skillful managers. The training depart- 
ment is designed to afford this opportu- 
nity of observing, and occasionally of 
practicing under an experienced eye. 
For convenience it is organized into two 
general divisions, called the model and 
the academic departments. The first | 
includes children in primary studies, lim. | 
ited in number to the accommodations | 
afforded by a single room, which is fitted | 
and furnished expressly for the comfort 
and convenience of young pupils. The 
academic receives from the model depart. 
ment, on examination, such pupils as are 
qualified to enter upon a higher elemen- 
tary course. To this course are admitted, 








also, students from without, who are pre- 


pared to join the regular classes. There 
is also an advanced course of study in 
the academic division, to which students 
are admitted who do not propose to follow 
the business of teaching, but wish to pur- 
sue a course of study in mathematics and 
natural sciences. Latin, French, German, 
Drawing and Vocal music are also taught 
in this department. The advanced stu- 
dents in this division, where their studies 
correspond, recite with the normal class- 
es, and share alike with them in the priv- 
ileges of library, cabinet and illustrative 
apparatus. The tuition in the primary 
division is 30 cents per week. In the in- 
termediate and higher divisions the tui- 
tion varies from 40 to 80 cents per week. 
The training department is largely pat- 
ronized by the villages and communities 
in the vicinity of the State Normal Schools 
already established. It is designed to 
furnish primary and academic instruction 
of the highest order at a very moderate 
expense. 

Normal schools are a great benefit to 
society in communities where they exist, 
in fostering and preserving a high educa- 
tional sentiment, introducing a class of 
educated gentlemen and ladies employed 
as teachers and managers of the schools, 
and in various ways increasing the pop- 
ulation and weaith of the villages which 
have been so fortunate as to secure their 
location. Maintained by an ample fund, 
under the direction of a disinterested 
Board, entrusted to Faculties selected 
from the best class of teachers in our own 
State, and occasionally from candidates 
in other States, of unquestionable ability 
and qualifications, our State Normal 
Schools are among the most stable and 
popular educational institutions in the 
State. 

4, EFFECT OF NORMAL SCILOOLS UPON 
THE PUBLIC SCILOOLS. 

It is for these that Normal schools ex- 
ist. Their aim is to provide for these 
well qualified teachers. It is tne desire 
of the Board of Regents and the Facul- 
ties to bring the public schools into or- 
ganic connection with the normal schools. 
The two systems are retroactive. The 
normal school gives and receives. The 
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public school also gives and receives. 
They are mutually dependent and mutu- 
ally beneficial. The higher the public 
school rises, the less elementary will be 
the work of the normal school. For the 
normal school must unavoidably receive 
its supplies and material mainly from 
and through the public schools. Let it 
not be forgotten, however, that our chief 
reliance for educating the masses of our 
population is on the public schools. 
These should be made a3 thorough and 
efficient in elementary education as the 
means at the command of districts will 
allow. Taxes for school purposes are in- 
deed a heavy burden, especially when re- 
turns realized are only in services of 
teachers, well paid, but without merit or 
due qualification. If our Normal School 
shall subserve the one great purpose of 
elevating the common schools within the 
circle of its influence to a high standard 
of excellence and efficiency, its main de- | 
sign will beconsummated. But while its 
forces are, as they must be, mainly spent 
in this line, it will incidentally be of great 
service to this and surrounding commu- 





nities, in affording our youth opportuni- 
ties for advanced education, and, as we | 
now expect, a thorough preparation for | 
business occupations, and for admission | 
to the privileges of the State University, | 
or to other colleges of equal rank. 





ON IDIOMATIC TRANSLATION. 





BY PROF. W. F, ALLEN, STATE UNIVERSITY. | 
When I went to school, a distinction | 
was sometimes made in reciting our Latin 
lessons, between translating and construing. | 
By construing was meant the process of | 
taking up one word or one group of words | 
ata time, and rendering it at once into 
English, so that the Latin and English 
words alternated in the pupils’ work; 
thus—cano, I sing, arma, of arms, virum- 
que,and the man, etc. This is undoubtedly 
a very useful method at a certain stage of 
progress; there is no better way of secur- 
ing exactness of rendering, and making 
sure that every word and every construc- 
tion is precisely understood, in their 
grammatical relations. It is properly 
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speaking an exercise in the practical ap- 
plication of the rules of grammar and 
the meanings of words. 

By translation was meant the process of 
reading the sentence off into English as 
a whole, without the intervention of the 
Latin words, which might be, and usually 
were, read in advance as an exercise in 
pronunciation and expression. So far as 
I remember, there was little material 
difference as in the result between constru- 
ing and translating; both were about 
eqally bare and unidiomatic, only that in 
one the Latin words were interspersed, in 
the other not. This, however, was only a 
defect in execution; the system itself is a 
wise one, and illustrates an important 
principle. 

The first thing to be done in acquiring 
any foreign language, is to make oneself 
master of the forms and the vocabulary. 
This is for the most part a matter of 
memory, and while this rudimentary pro- 
cess is going on, it is not only useless to 
pay attention to niceties of expression, 
but is likely to be absolutely prejudicial, 
by encouraging loose and innacurate 
rendering. How many girls have I scen, 
who had been studying Virgil in “ Semi- 
naries,” and could translate glibly enough, 
looking out the meanings of words in the 
Dictionary, and then, with little or no at- 
tention to the terminations, putting the 


‘words together by guesswork, so as to 
“make 


sense.” They could translate 
well enough, they told me, but couldn’t 


| parse, and knew nothing of the rules of 


grammar, a thing, as I told them, which 


| was impossible; nobody can translate 


without being able to parse. These girls 
had made the mistake of undertaking to 
translate, without going through the indis- 
pensable preliminary of learning to con- 
strue. 

With boys the opposite mistake is usu- 
ally made. They are drilled so long and 
so minutely upon the details of grammar, 
and required to render so precisely and 
painfully word for word, that they never 
acquire the power of turning a Latin 
sentence into Hnglish. They turn the 
Latin words into English words, but there 
is no attempt at English construction; it 
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is Latin after all, although in an English 
dress. 
fault than the other. 
learned to construe correctly, but have 
never learned to translate, have at any 
rate a good foundation laid, upon which 
they can build at any time that they 
choose, Buta person who fancies that 
he can transtate when he has never been 
through the preliminary training, is 
hopeless. The only sure course for such 
is to begin all over again, and learn from 


the foundation, just as if it were a wholly | 


new study. 
What I propose is to offer some ramb- 


ling suggestions as to the practice of | 
. | 
Rambling sugges- 


idionatic translation. 


Still this isaless discouraging | 
Those who have | 


tions will be probably as serviceable as | 


any on this subject, because the applica- 


tion of every rule must at any rate be ir- | 


regular and incidental in the highest de- 
gree. 
suggestions under certain general heads, 
but the best assistance will be given by 
adding abundant characteristic examples ; 
it is after all the habit of paying attention 
to idioms that needs to be acquired rather 
than any very formal and detailed rules. 
In general there are two principles that 


It is possible to group these | 


should be insisted on in translating, which | 


are in fact complementary to each other. 


First—and this is the Latin side of the 
rule—every word and every phrase should 
find its precise English equivalent. 
Second,—and this is its English side—the 
translation should be in good, idiomatic 
Enghsh, a test of which would be that 
no one would recognize it to be a trans- 
lation; it should sound like an original 
composition. 


The two principles are 


complementary in this fact, very com... 


monly overlooked by teachers: that the 
precise equivalent of a Latin expression 
is the English expression that conveys 
the same idea, not some clumsy colloca- 
tion of words that represents merely its 
bare elements. 
Iforace (Sat. i, 9,6) is trying to get rid of 
the bore, and asks him “num quid vis?’ 
the literal rendering of the words, “do 


Thus, for example, when 


you wish anything?’ makes no sense; 


the pupil must be aware that these were 
the words in which a Roman took his 


|leave, and must translate in some such 
"way as “bid you good morning.” [See 
Plautus, Trinanomas, v. 192.] 

At another time I will proceed to give 
illustrations and some general hints as to 
idiomatic translation. 


The Practice of Teaching according to the Laws 
of Mental Seience. 





BY WH. 8. BAKER, RIVER FALLS, 





ARITHMETIC. 
There is such a variety in the lessons 
| in arithmetic that one iron rule will not 
/apply to every recitation. I shall merely 
offer a few suggestions in regard to con- 
ducting recitations in that branch. 

Although I do not regard it desirable 
to try to strengthen the memory, by the 
study of arithmetic to any extent, yet 
teachers do not insist upon a thorough 
learning of the questions, in many cases. 
These should be recited often and criti- 
cally. Many common school teachers 
never make any show of requiring this, 
or of explanations from the board, simply 
helping to work the examples. By en- 
forcing well-worded explanations and 
analysis the pupil is disciplined for an 
encounter with the next problem. 

To save time, let some work at the 
board in the beginning of the recitation 
while others are reciting the questions. 
Never allow a book to be used in expla- 
nation. 

Let the members of the class analyze 
daily, without using the board, some of 
the examples, even where the numbers 
are too large to carry in the mind. The 
power of expression, and close, continued 
attention, is thereby cultivated. This is 
also good drill in geometry. 

Insist on having the board-work put on 
in good order, and let the successive steps 
be near to their antecedents. Some pupils 
begin an example at the bottom of the 
board and work upward, and to the right 
and left alternately. No example thus 
worked out is easily followed by the 
class. Insist on the scholars using a 
pointer rather than holding it in his 
hand. When the listening class loses one 
step in the analysis, or in the work on 
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the board, the rest is lost upon them. | 
Give the class a chance to criticise the | 
work and analysis of each example. 

In explaining what the class cannot, 
remember that the dullest can compre- 
hend a process if you take but one step 
at atime, whether they remember it or 
not. 
words or rapid talking. That would con- 
fuse and blend the processes in the minds 


of those who are slow, and the labor is | 
I think the process | 


lost. Talk slowly. 


of deriving rules is often enforced in 
| 


higher schools before the young mind 
can understand it. 


Those who learn it as a declamation, 
but cannot see the dependence of the | 


steps, are injured and disgusted with the 
topic. I have known scholars to learn 
the analysis in mental arithmetic and be 
able to apply it to a set of examples, 
when they could see no more sense in it 
than they would in the ten command- 
ments in the same place. But to mature 
minds the analyses and demenstrations 
are useful, and should be very rigidly en- 
forced and critically discussed. 
Arithmetic, in this part of the State, is 
the hobby, and in fact nothing else re- 
ceives much attention in common schools. 
This is wrong. But if it must be studied 


let it be used properly, not to strengthen | 


the memory, but to culture the reasoning 
faculty and the power of saying just ex- 
actly what is meant, and no more. 


a 
HOW TO USE TEXT-BOOKS,. 





The text-book should be a book of texts | 
—starting places for thought—a nucleus | 


around which should gather illustration, 
comment, explanation, until the truth of 


the lesson becomes so attached and inter- | 
woven with the truth which previous | 
study and experience have acquired; that | 


it will not only be remembered by an 


effort of the memory, but cannot be for- | 


gotten because of its intimate association 
with previous knowledge. Fundamental 
statements in a compact form, as the text- 
book ought to present them, should be 
carefully committed to memory, but be- 
yond this the memory should be left free 


So do not try to awe them with long | 
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and unburdened. <A slip-shod way of 
committing what ought to be committed 
| to memory will soon beget a habit of in- 
‘efficient and slovenly study. But, mem- 
ory giving ideas the prominence, rather 
|than words, will render memorization 
sasy and pleasant. 

Several years ago I visited a school in 
the capacity of County Superintendent. 
As I entered, the teacher was conducting 
a recitation in geography. The class was 
not above the average of classes in a 
country school. I expected to hear the 
lesson parroted, but I was happily disap- 
; pointed. Every question in the book gave 
rise to some remark, by way of illustra- 
tion, some apt analogy, some pertinent 
| question, leading the pupil to exercise his 
'own mind, some reference to the well- 
| known geography of the neighborhood 
| exemplifying the lesson. The pupils 
| were wide awake and deeply interested, 
| and it was not long before I found myself 
| intensely interested in the recitation, al- 
though the lesson was one of the simplest 
/in the book. The whole secret lay in the 
| use of the text-book; in teaching the 
| science instead of teaching the words of 
| the book, From that recitation, and from 
| that country school-house I carried away 
|a lesson which I have never forgotten.— 
Pror. 8S. H. CARPENTER, in Univ. Press. 


| 
i 


—_ + 


UNIFORM EXAMINATIONS. 


The annual report of the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction is at hand. It 
| is undoubtedly the best report ever issued 
from that office. It is full of well consid- 
ered matter in reference to educational 
needs. There isa matter of fact direct- 
ness, and a say-what-you-believe earnest- 
about the recommendations that 
must leave a strong impression upon the 
reader. Every school officer and teacher 
should have a copy and read it. 

One of the recommendations, in the 
| form of a bill, met unexpected resistance 
|in the Senate. It was a bill to make ex- 
| aminations uniform throughout the state. 
| Each county superintendent was left to 
fix his standard as now, but the questions 
; were to be supplied by the state, the 


ness 
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papers were to be marked under the di- 
rection of the state superintendent, and the 
work of the county superintendents was 
to be open to the inspection of the state 
superintendent. Some such measure is 
so much needed and so just, that it seems 
hard to find any objection to it. One su- 
perintendent reports that he has granted 
certificates to twice as many persons as 
there are schools in his district. Another 
does not report, what is a fact, that his 
friends can have blank certificates to fill 
out for their friends. In another county 
an applicant is duly examined and scores 
80 per cent, and better, all around, then 
goes over the county line and cannot at- 
tain 30 per cent. In an adjoining county 
there are teachers holding certificates, 
one first grade, who have never been ex- 
amined at all. As between the different 
counties, or between successive superin- 
tendents in the same county, there is not 
the semblance of regularity. Even a 
worthless superintendent might be held 
in check by proper supervision of the 
state department. We are surprised that 
the justice and propriety of the measure 
did not carry it unanimously.—Superin- 
tendent STEWART in Waukesha Democrat. 
oe - 
FREE EVENING SCHOOLS. 

[We are indebted to Prof. J. D. Bond, 
of St. Paul, Minn., for a copy of the St. 
Paul Daily Pioneer of Feb. 26th, 1875, 
containing the following suggestive ar- 
ticle:—Ebs. | 

Few citizens realize the excellent work 
which is being accomplished by the 
“Free Night School,” the establishment 
of which was effected mostly by the en- 
ergy and perseverance of Rev. C. M. Ter- 
ry, pastor of Plymouth Church of this 
city. A representative of the Pioneer vis- 
ited the school last evening, at the High 
school apartments on Jackson street, and 
he was much surprised and pleased to 
find such a large assembly of industrious 
students. There were about one hundred 
and thirty pupils present representing 
many nationalities. There were Germans, 
Scandinavians, Norwegians, French, Bo- 
hemians, Irish, English, Africans and 
Americans. 
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They vary in age from twelve to forty 
years, and are graded according to their 
knowledgeand abilities. They have been 
divided into three sections, the lowest 
being those who know scarcely anything, 
the section class containing pupils who 
are possessed of but little education, and 
the higher grade consisting of scholars 
who, while having some knowledge, de- 
sire more. 

Last evening in one room was found a 
very large class practicing writing under 
the excellent tuition of Prof. Bond, who 
had charge of the school in the absence 
of Mr. Sessions, the regular principal. 
The scholars were perfectly orderly, and 
paid the closest attention to their work. 
In another room Mr. Edward Bell was 
instructing about thirty pupiis in reading. 
They had had some exercises in spelling, 
and their teacher was teaching them to 
read single and in concert, requiring the 
closest attention to pronunciation and 
punctuation. It was very interesting to 
notice the manner in which the different 
nationalities accented the same word. 
The teacher insisted upon the purest Eng- 
lish, and it was quite remarkable how 
quickly the pupils caught a word. A 
third class, under Mr. J. S. Parsons, were 
working problems of considerable diffi- 
culty on blackboards. It was impossible 
not to be impressed with the studious ap- 
pearance of the class, and an enquiry of 
the teachers elicited the encouraging 
statement that the pupils were making 
very satisfactory progress, all carefully 
preparing their lessons before the school 
hour. 

The school holds four sessions each 
week, the pupils supplying nearly all of 
the text-books they use. There are about 
one hundred and eighty names on the 
rolls, and an average attendance of one 
hundred and twenty-five. 

The school is under the control of Mr. 
M. C. Sessions, as principal, who teaches 
penmanship, besides having a gencral 
oversight of all the details. Prof. Earth- 
man teaches reading and spelling, two 
nights each week, Mr. E. Bell, one night, 
and Mr. Heritage one night. Mr. J.S. 
Parsons instructs the arithmetic classes 








Map-Drawing in Schools. 


two nights, and in the absence of Rev. 
Mr. Terry, Prof. Fogg lectures on the his- 
tory of the United States two nights. 

The small expenses of the school have 
thus far been paid by the subscription of 
liberal gentlemen. It is proposed to con- 
tinue the school until the first of April, 
and there will be no trouble in procuring 
the necessary funds todo so. The teach- 
ers all donate their services, with the ex- 
ception of the Principal who receives a 
mere pittance for his arduous duties. All 
enter upon their work with the greatest 
zeal, and are entitled to the greatest cred- 
it for their work. 

The success of this project of educating 
those who cannot take the advantage of 
the public day schools, is now demon- 
strated to be a much needed and practical 
measure, and as alarge majority of the 
pupils are of the age which would make 
them eligible for admission to the schools 
of the city, it is hoped that the Board of 
Education will take the matter in hand, 
and adopt measures whereby the evening 
schools may be continued next fall, thus 
affording those who are forced to labor 
during the day, an opportunity to improve 
their minds and become valuable citizens. 
Certainly no member of the Board nor 
any citizen, will raise the last objection 
to having the school become the charge 
of the city, if they will but once visit it 
and see the earnest workers which are 
assembled. 

DRAWING IN SCHOOLS, 


The subject of drawing in schools mer- 
its more attention than has been heretofore 
accorded to it. Unfortunately, the gen- 
eral impression seems to be that it is 
merely an accomplishment to be mastered 
by a favored few, or by those specially 
gifted by nature with a talent for it. That 
it can be learned by the majority of pu- 
pils as easily as writing, will hardly be 
credited, and yet, after giving the matter 
a fair trial in a school of average ability, 
we found the number of those who could 
not draw well, as far as the subject had 
been pursued for a given time, was no 
greater than of those who could not write 
well after a much longer trial. Drawing 
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aids in writing by training the eye and 
quickening the powers of observation. 
That the eye needs this can be proved by 
a simple expedient. Take any company 
of a half dozen or more, and ask them to 
give the measurement of various objects 
in the room, estimating distances wholly 
by the eye; the result will be truly sur- 
prising. Boys need just the education 
acquired by this study. That skilled la- 
bor commands the highest prices is 
patent, and in mechanical pursuits the 
trained hand and eye are of great value. 
The man who can illustrate his idea with 
his pencil, invariably rises in his occu- 
pation. The carpenter who draws well, 
becomes foreman; and the machinist, in 
many cases, the successful inventor. The 
farmer also with this aid can describe the 
insect which destroys his crops, or plot 
his ground. 

If one of two men is describing to the 
other some parcel of land, block of build- 
ings, or a given locality, how much more 
easily and effectively could he do this 
with a few strokes of the pencil than by 
talking several minutes? 

Children have a great deal of ingenuity 
and power of combination, which in its 
crude state manifests itself in picturing 
wonderful ladies, impossible horses, &c. 
The delight with which they receive any 
hints which lead them to use this power 
in a more satisfactory manner, ought 


to convince the most skeptical of its 


utility. 

The low estimate of its importance is 
in part due to the want of knowledge of 
its principles and practice; hence the 
attitude of many is that of opposition. 
Let its advantages become thoroughly ap- 
preciated, then we shall see our schools 
taking the position on this subject so 
much to be desired.— Am. Jour. Education. 


ee 
MAP-DRAWING IN SCHOOLS. 


In learning to draw maps some rule or 
diagram is quite necessary, and whether 
prepared by the teacher or presented in 
the text-book it should be carefully stud- 
ied by the teacher, so that no hesitation 
shall be manifested in the presence of the 
class. A teacher who was placed in 
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charge of a class some grades higher than ADVICE TO catalan TEACHERS. 
she had previously taught found herself There, it pan tone a thet eee tk 
compelled by the course to teach map- | 


“it SI] tl rb jing “sensational” about that title; in 
drawing. She w: ose who de. : 
ra. Some wae vung of those wh | fact, Tam half inclined to believe that it 
vote themselves with energy to the 


i . J : | is hardly original with me; I have a lurk- 
accomplishment of what is required. She | ing suspicion that I have seen it before 
f ‘ , A 

never had taught map-drawing, perhaps |somewhere. But I think it may stand; 
never had studied it, but could not afford | for, perhaps, several years of experience 


to fail, and after making the map to be| anq observation, in regard to schools and 
drawn = object of special study until | teaching, justify me in attempting to give 
both the diagram and boundary-lines were advice to those who are just beginning 
quite familiar to her she began after | work in the school room. At any rate, I 
school her practice on the blackboard. | beg any such who may see this article to 
It is more difficult to draw a map on the | give its suggestions careful thought; and, 
blackboard than on paper, and still more after weighing them, if you conclude that 
difficult to draw on the board from mem- you must reject them, they may put you 
ory than to copy from a book. Yet she | oy 9 train of thinking that will lead you 
had resolved to give the diagram on the | ¢, something better. I propose to put 
morrow without book, and, if time would what I have to say at this time, in the form 
permit, also to draw the outlines of the of ter cations. 

country of which the class were required 
to draw amap. So with lead-pencil she 
drew faint guiding-lines both of the dia- 
gram and the outlines upon the board, 
and to prevent any erasure of her lines 
she hung a small outline map so that it 
would protect that part of the board upon 
which was her work. The next day, at 





1. Do not pretend. 

When you go before your examiner, do 
not pretend to any more knowledge of the 
subjects of examination than you are con- 
scious that you have; and, if you fail to 
answer some of the questions, do not 
waste the examiner’s time nor excite his 
the proper time, she removed the map, disgust by any stories about “having 
and in the presence of the class, who also | known,” “being rusty,” “being very much 
worked on their slates with her, she exe- | ¢mbarrassed,” etc. These shallow excus- 
cuted an excellent map, giving diagram | ¢$ deceive no one of any sense; and, even 
and boundaries with confidence and pre- | if they should chance to be true, they will 
cision, such as generally can be obtained | 2°t help your case at all, and were better 
only from long practice and careful study, | U4spoken. Go calmly and quietly about 
The next time she did not require the Your work, collect your senses, do your 
guide-lines in pencil, for she had studied | best, and then abide the result. When 
diligently with the class, and, having the | YOU go into the neighborhood where you 
greater determination to succecd, had 2¥¢ to teach, do not pretend to any dignity 
learned faster than any of her pupils. In, °° importance that you do not really pos- 
a few weeks she could from memory draw | 8°85: Neither, on the other hand, assume 
upon the blackboard all the groups pre. | 22 obsequious, over polite, apologetic 
scribed for the grade under her charge, | nner. Be as good, as wise, as kind- 
If such guide-lines are used, it will be hearted and polite as you really can be, 
better to make them with ink, using a | #4 think no more about it. 
quill pen for the purpose, as the graphite | When you begin your work do not pre- 
of the pencil sometimes causes the chalk ; tend to any dignity in the school room 
to slip over the board without leaving a/ that you do not actually have; pompous 
mark. The pupils may be told by the | tones, frowning looks, stilted talk, will do 
een = special preparation has been | you no good. Do not pretend to your pu- 
made to dray a may, on the, board and |pits that you know angthing that you do 
until after the geography lesson has been | 2°t know; the wisest men never hesitate 
given.— Home and School. ito say “I don’t know;” and the wisest are 
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often obliged to say so. The wisestteacher | Have a plan for your first day’s work. 
[ ever had used to surprise me by the | Visit the school house before your term 
frequency with which he said, “I don’t | begins, and become familiar with it and 
know;” but, unlike many persons, he with its surroundings. Then, go to 
never thought that he Anew a subject, if school on the first morning with a ma- 
his knowledge of it was not complete and | tured plan for seating your school, and 
exact, and so thoroughly his own at the | with work prepared to set every pupil 
moment that he could clearly state it in| sometising to do as soon as the school is 
words. If youare obliged to say that you opened. Do not wait till you have taken 
do not know anything that you can know, | all the names; you can do that at your 
and ought to know, say so in all frankness, | leisure, after you have given busy eyes 
but at once set about remedying your de- | and mischievous hands something else to 
ficiency. Do not pretend to any more} do than to watch you, or to make trouble 
love and interest for your pupils than you; for you, as a result of their idleness. 
really feel. If you do not love them and | Have a little map of your school room so 
feel an interest in them, you have no busi-| that, as soon as you get a pupil’s name, 
ness to be there as their teacher, but, pre-| you can write it in the proper place on 
tending a love and interest that are not| your map, and then by a little study from 
real, will only make a bad matter worse. | time to time associate face and name, un- 
In short, remember that children are | til either shall recall the other, at once. 
not easily deceived for along time; and} As soon as possible make a plan, or 
that it is just as natural for morally heal-| programme, of the daily exercises of the 
thy boys and girls to despise a sham as it; school, and post in some conspicuous 
is for a duck to love water. | place, or write it in large letters on the 
2. Do not be rash. | black-board. Give each recitation its 
When your pupils present any request | place, and fix exactly the time for each 
or petition, however unimportant, be slow | exercise to begin and to end. The ad- 
to grant or refuse; weigh the matter, vantages of such a course are very nu- 
carefully, in all its bearings; ¢uke all the | merous and very weighty, but I will not 
time necessary to do this, and then make | take time to give them here. The pro- 
your decision so that it shall stay made.| gramme, however, will be worse than 
Pass no word of yours in the way of | nothing, unless you strictly adhere to it. 
threat or promise, till you are fully satis-| Plan for yourself each day’s work; that 
fied both that your word ought to be so | is, in the quiet of your room, go over each 
passed, and that it can be made good when | lesson, no matter how elementary it may 
the time comes. Make no statements in| be; prepare yourself for the difficulties 
your teaching till you have satisfied your-| that are likely to arise, and determine 
self that they are perfectly correct; better | fully just how you will present every 
say “don’t know” a thousand times than | point that you undertake to teach. Early 
make a statement that you have to un-|in the term, plan your term’s work in 
make. In matters of discipline or pun-|each particular study. Determine what 
isment, you need to be particularly care- | topics to take up, how much time to give 
ful to take norash step. There is danger | to each, how many pages of the text-book 
at such times that passion will be aroused; ! to undertake, and what to omit, if you 
and passion is always a kind of drunken- | deem it best toomitany. To besure, you 
ness. Woe to a ruler, anywhere, who has | may find it necessary to modify this plan 
to take back-steps, or who refuses to take | as the term progresses; but the very fact 
them when his step has been a false one; that you have a plan will aid you in mak- 
the last error in his case is worse than the | ing wise modifications. In the school 
first. It is always safe to follow Crock- ‘room, as everywhere else, it is well to fol- 
ett’s famous advice: “ First be sure you're | low the advice of the great apostle: “ Let 
right, then go ahead.” everything be done decently and in or- 
. Do not work without a plan. | der.” 
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4. Do not expect perfection. 

Morally and intellectually children are 
like the rest of us—a mixture of strength 
and weakness, of good and evil. Meet 
them and dwell with them, every day ful- 
ly recognizing this truth. Their impulses 
are generally good, and their wish is to 
succeed in what they undertake. But an 
evil spirit of mischief sometimes takes 
possession of them; their patience has a 
limit as yours has; indolence has its 
charms for them, as it has for all of us, 
and they like to follow “their own sweet 
will as well as anybody.” But does it 
follow from this that we should be satis- 
fied with meager attainments, with lazy 
practices, or with mischievous exhibi- 
tions? Notatall. Set the standard high, 


in every respect; there is little danger of 


setting it too high. But, if they fail to 
reach it, do not become morose, morbid, 
or disheartened. So that there is progress 
in the right direction, keep up heart; 
commend the good; persistently and 
firmly check the evil; arouse the indolent, 
and patiently seek to reclaim the way- 
ward. Who realizes his full ideal in 
anything? And, if he should do so, with 
what kind of an ideal must he have 
started ?—E.C. HEWETT, in Ind. Sch. Jour. 
— 

WoMEN As Scuoon OrricEers.—In this 
state now, as in several other states, wo- 
men are eligible to school offices. For 
years the larger portion ef our teachers 
have been women. Last year, by Super- 
intendent Searing’s recent report, first 
grade certificates were issued to 99 males 
and 50 females ;second grade to 240 males 
and 268 females; while 4,981 held third 
grade against 1,920 males. These figures 
show that talent of a practical kind is 
not wanting among women. Thousands 
who have been teachers are now directly 
interested in the education of their own 
families; and we believe, that as a rule, 
they take a more lively interest in their 
work of education than do the male pa- 
rents of a community. 

We believe that if women are put on 
school boards, the business of school in- 
spection will be better managed and 
more faithfully attended to than at pres- 
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ent. A little outside employment will be 
to them a grateful change; and they will 
bring to this much neglected duty of a 
school board, an enthusiasm, strengthen- 
ed by a natural fitness for the work, and 
a large experience in the management of 
children. 

We hope at the fall election to see 
many of the best women in this county 
named to fill these offices.—Superintend- 
ent STEWART, in Waukesha Democrat. 

EDUCATION OUTSIDE OF THE SCHOOLS. 


Is there no good education but that 
which is literary? Is the ignorance with 
which it has become proverbial to asso- 
ciate vice and crime, a simple ignorance 
of books? Is a literary education the 
only sufficient preparation for the duties 
of life? Is mere illiteracy dangerous to 
the state ? and is mere literary acquisition, 
an assurance of civic virtue? Is there no 
good education possible to those who can 
not, or do not, attend the schools? Is it 
an invariable rule that those who are 
most successful in schoo! studies become 
the most useful and enterprising citizens? 
Are there not many good citizens, who, 
ag pupils, did not distinguish themselves * 
Is there salutary and adequate education 
outside of the schools? 

These are questions suggested while 
listening recently to a discussion upon 
“illiteracy,” and it is the intent of this 
paper to offer a suggestion or two going 
to sustain, rather negatively perhaps, the 
affirmative of the last one, though it may 
be apparent heresy and treason tor a 
teacher to do so. 

It is assumed that whatever fixes the 
mind upon a noble aim, develops a wor- 
thy purpose, imparts courage and strength 
to surmount difficulties, and supplies the 
fortitude to persevere till success is 
gained, is essential education. Whether 
this influence proceeds from religious 
consecration, from parental inspiration 
and training, from any worthy affection, 
from a scholastic course, from pursuing 
any practical vocation, or from whatever 
sufficient source, the main result is iden- 
tical, to-wit, mental and moral growth 
and power. 








What Women Can Do. 


Many a pupil attending school year in 
and year out, under the unqualified notion 
that “ going to school” is all in all, utterly 
fails of growth and training, and issues 
from school at length the merest cipher. 
While many a boy and many a girl whom 
some household exigency has sent from 
school, or kept from school, has found in 
the discharge of other duties, as efficient 
discipline as the schools could have giv- 
en, and perhaps more so. 

It is time asharp admonition were 
sounded in the ears of many parents that 
mere attending school, or mere respectable 
standing at school, does not assure mental 
acuteness, or moral character, or general 
ability. The schoolboy who spends the 
hours outside of school either in blank 
idleness, or in contracting the nameless 
and numberless vices that characterize 
the crowd of loafers at the village gro- 
cery or saloon, will surely find his work 
at school more than canceled by these 
dissipating laxities, and his parents will 
never cease to wonder that school does 
him little good. 

Our American idea of “schooling” 
doubtless tends to an extreme. From a 
conviction that school training can do 
much to strengthen and mould the char- 
acter of the future citizen, careless pa- 
rents go to the extreme of thinking it 
should and can do everything. But it 
remains that pupils spend three times as 
many hours out of school as in, and every 
teacher knows that if the main influence 
of the eighteen hours be dissipating, or 
otherwise adverse, the work of the six 
stands little chance against the prevailing 
current. 

It remains that the average parent has 
far more to do, on the whole, in educating 
the child, than the teacher. The pupil 
will be, in the end, what parental care or 
parental neglect has made him. Happy 
for him whose careful home training is 
enforced and hightened by his school 
work! 

But if his school education must, at 
first and continually, undo the outside 
work, it will not be strange if the greater 
and more constant pressure prevails, in 
many cases at least.—IH. F., in National 
Teacher. 
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WHAT WOMEN CAN DO. 

Not long since a young lady, Miss Gil- 
bert by name, became interested in the 
subject of prison reform. Inquiry and 
investigation convinced her that a vast 
amount of good might be accomplished 
in this field of labor, and she according- 
ly entered upon it with the zeal and fer- 
vor of an enthusiast. Though a compar- 
atively brief period has elapsed since 
then, she has already, through her own 
individual efforts, established libraries 
for prisoners in the following penal insti- 
tutions: Cook County Jail, Ill.; St Louis 
County Jail, Mo.; Springfield County 
Jail, Ill.; Chicago House of Detention, 
and New York Tombs. She has, more- 
over procured situations on farms for 
three hundred and fifty released prison- 
ers. She is now making the preliminary 
efforts for establishing libraries in the 
New York House of Detention, Ludlow 
Street Jail, and the Blackwell’s Island 
Penitentiary. It has been well observed, 


|the prisoners languish in our jails and 


penitentiaries through days, weeks, 
months, and years of solitude, when their 
minds are ripe to receive good impres- 
sions; and yet the golden opportunity is 
wasted; the best and safest road to reach 
the conscience is unused. With nothing 
to occupy his mind, the prisoner is left 
to brood over his real or imaginary 
wrongs, and little good ever comes of it; 
but rather a growth of bad resolutions 
and bad purposes. Sheriffs and other 
officials rarely bother themselves about 
the mental happiness or moral improve- 
ment of those consigned by law to their 
charge. Whatever is done to improve 
their condition must be mainly done 
through individual efforts—just such ef- 
forts as are giving the young lady allud- 
ed to a world-wide reputation. 

Her labor and success afford a striking 
commentary upon those women who, 
ambitious to achieve some good in the 
world, complain that no opportunities 
are open to them, and sometimes lament 
that they were not born men so that no 
field should be closed to them. While 
all women may not be Florence Nightin- 
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gales, or achieve the philanthropic suc- | books, the report finally says: “I know 
cess of a Miss Dix, all women who de-/ of competent teachers now who wish to 
sire to do so can lend a helping hand, as} prepare text-books but cannot get them 
Miss Gilbert has done, in elevating the | published because of the existing diffi- 
condition of those around us. There is| culty of getting additional books admit- 
not a lady teacher who does not, in and | ted into the state, even on trial. And so 
out of school, enjoy the rarest opportuni- | almost the entire intellectual progeny of 
ties for elevating the human race, for! our 5,000 Virginia teachers is strangled 
moulding human character, and leaving | even before birth. The end of such a 
her impress upon her day and generation. | policy must be intellectual barrenness.”’ 


The time has passed when women should | 
feel that they must remain in the back | 
ground because they are women. It is | 
now their privilege to come to the front, | 
and actively participate in the various | 
philanthropic movements which are be- | 
ing undertaken from day to day.—Amer- 
tean KBducational Monthly. 
SEE knee 

STATE UNIFORMITY OF TEXTBOOKS, 


The Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of the state of Virginia, in his last | 
report, enters a strong, not to say passion- | 
ate, protest against the doctrine expressed | 
by the above caption. He claims that 
such uniformity tends to “despotism, | 
corruption, and intellectual death.” 

He proves conclusively that uniform: | 
ity of text-books should be limited to | 
cities, districts and townships, according 
to the organization. He shows that the | 
central power controls subordinates and | 
extinguishes thought; that state uniform- | 


Why should this be the result? Valu- 
able productions are always in demand 
with the leading publishers. Is it because 
his book cannot be used in Virginia that 
a talented Virginian should refrain from 
the glory and profits of authorship? The 
localization of talent is narrowing in its 


tendencies. As well might one prefer the 


“original poetry” of his county paper 


| to the songs of such foreigners as Shake. 


speare, Byron and Moore, as bewail the 
fact that text-books are urged upon him 
Which had the misfortune to be manufac- 
tured his own state. Indeed, 
there are too many text-books published. 
In looking at the book-case of an educa- 


outside 


‘tional friend, which contained eighty- 


seven arithmetics, we sincerely regretted 
that some of that “intellectual progeny ” 


/had not suffered ante-natal strangulation. 


We sincerely hope that the able report 
of the superintendent will have the effect 
of bringing about the repeal of the pres- 


ity is inimical to the improvement of| ent law of state uniformity; but we hope, 
teachers; that teachers and trustees are | too, that the eminent gentleman will rise 
better judges of the merits of a school-|above the thought of manufacturing 
book than state officers can be; that bet-| books for a section of the country. Ev- 
ter bargains can be made by those more | erything of a partisan or sectarian tinge 


directly interested than civil officers 
would make, and that a variety of text- 
books is needed to suit the different cir- 
cumstances, tastes, and prejudices of dif. 
ferent localities. 

The weak points in the argument seem 
to be the stress placed on the idea of en- 
couraging the home production of school 
books, and the reflections on publishers, 
as if they were banded together for state 
uniformity, whereas respectable publish- 
ers, as a rule, are opposed to the doctrine, 
and desire, above all things, an open 
market. 

In relation to home production of text 


has been carefully excluded by judicious 
publishers from their recent ventures. It 
| the text give no offence—that is sufficient. 
There is, in all truth, enough in the realm 
| of pure science and pure art to fill all 
books that need be printed. The debata- 
ble ground of politics and theology is 
not for our public free school.—Wutionu! 
Teachers’ Monthly. 


> <a 








CONSTANT success shows us but one side 

of the world; for as it surrounds us with 
‘friends who tell us only our merits, so it 
| silences those enemies from whom alone 


| we can learn our defects.— Colton. 











ON STATE CERTIFICATES. 
BY A. F, NORTH, PEWAUKEE. 

I noticed a newspaper rumor during 
the winter that an attempt was being 
made to have a diploma of the University 
made an equivalent to a State certificate, 
and have endeavored to evolve from my 


manding this, and why it was demanded ; 
but not being a German philosopher, I 
have failed, at least to satisfy myself. 





[assumed that the demand was made 
by the prospective graduates, and prob- 
ably on the ground of the time and ex- 
pense involved in attending the State 
examination. But I was obliged to give 
this theory up, as they are already on the 
spot and could attend without any great 
inconvenience. I[ then thought o 


ve 


e 
L 


dents to prefer the University; but as the 


theory fell to the ground. 


I then assumed that it was mutual on 


deeming that the withholding of this 
privilege from the University, (the great- 
er) when conferred upon the Normal 
schools (the less) was at least apparently 
invidious, if not positively disrespectful 
to them. I foresaw that if this grant 
were made to the University, every col- 
lege in the State would on the same 


grounds demand the same privilege, anc 
the high-schools would follow suit and 


that we would soon have such a host en- 
joying this benefit of clergy that so far as 
examinations are concerned both State 
and County examiners would enjoy a 
complete sinecure. 


Now I have thought of a plan, and I 
am sure I shall receive the thanks of the 
University, Normal Schools and Colleges 
for submitting it. It is this: let every 
member of the university, normal schools 
cr colleges who wishes to graduate as a 
teacher, be required to attend a State ex- 
amination to be held at the capital, at a 


given time and have the State refund to 
2—Vol. V, No. 4. 











Our Schools. 


internal consciousness who would be de-| 


the | 
faculty—that this privilege over other | 
colleges might be an inducement for stu- | 


University classes are already full, this | 


the part of faculty and graduates—they | 


py 
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each successful candidate his full travel- 
ing expenses. 

' There are many obvious advantages 

that would accrue to the State from this. 

A generous rivalry would be generated 

among our institutions of learning—in a 

better direction than boating, or declaim- 

ing or base-ball. The public would have 

;& means of testing the work of each 

school. An esprit du corps would be de- 

veloped from the commingling of the 
| representatives of all the educationai de- 
ipartments. And should boating, or base- 

i ball or cricket or horsemanship or de- 

| Claiming or any other physical accomp- 

‘lishment be deemed a valuable auxiliary 
to our future teachers, where can better 

| facilities be found for their display than 


iin and around the beautiful capital of 
| Wisconsin ? 

I hope this matter will not be allowed 
to drop here, but that the columns of the 
JotRNAL will be open to its discussion 
}and that it will perhaps find a place in 
‘the programme of the next State Teachers’ 
Association to be held at Eau Claire— 
| Which is in the northern part of this 
| State. 


—~> 0 
OUR SCHOOLS, 


The doors of ten thousand American 
school-houses are again closed to be 
opened not again till summer shades shall 
be spread over the gay green earth, and 
hundreds of thousands of children are 
again let loose, even as from prison 
houses, to leap, skip and play to the mu- 
sic of their own merry voices. These 
facts furnish us food for reflection, and 
open up to us a wide field of investiga- 
tion. 

And,wherefore ? Wherefore do we make 
| this vast outlay of money for a certain 
| purpose? And why do we make so little 
inquiry into the way and manner in which 
the sameisspent? Wherefore isso much 
precious time consumed with so little 
known about the results? Why are pa- 
rents so careless and so indifferent about 
matters of such vital importance ? 

To a certain extent the saying that, 
| « What costs us nothing is worth noth- 


| ing,” is literally true, and too true it is in 
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regard to public schools. Hence itis that 
thousands upon thousands of dollars are 
wasted annually in this country in the 
attempt to force upon an almost unwilling 
community one of the greatest boons 
vouchsafed by our republican institutions 
to the children of each rising generation. 

It is not our purpose to go into details 
and point out the next to wanton waste 
of the public funds in the conduct of our 
public schools. But it will be conceded 
by all that the waste is enormous when 
compared with the results for good. 

But the money wespend isnot all. Both 
health and life are often sacrificed in our 
public schools. Too often doth the pupil 
emerge from the school-room enfeebled 
und enervated both in body and intellect. 
Too often are they the victims of disease 
through the carelessness of parents in 
constructing school-houses which cramp, 
confine or “elongate” the body. Too 


often do they confine them in the foul | 


atmosphere of heated rooms, and thus sow 
the seeds of death where life alone should 
dwell. 

On the whole we wonder not that chil- 
dren long for the “last day of school”— 
long to be let loose from the prison houses 
in which for weary weeks, months and 
even years, in which they are too often 
confined. 

This subject demands more thought— 
more consideration—more study—more 
reflection. While our free public schools 
are the pride and boast of this nation, the 
fact is still patent to even the common 
observer, that they are far—very far from 
being what they might be—far from be- 
ing what they ought to be. And, the 
subject should be agitated continually 
until a great reform is inaugurated, pur- 
sued and perfected. Who doubts 
Who, then, will act? Who will take the 
lead in a reform so much needed ?—River 
Falis Journal. 

—<o - 

Can You Reap?—Can you read? is a 
question answered in the affirmative by 
all grades of intelligence, from the school- 
boy who has just stumbled through his 
First Reader to the triumphant graduate 
who, diploma in hand, turns his back 


it? | 
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upon further acquisition of knowledge 
as well as upon coliege-walls, from the 
self-important free-school ma’am to the 
honest old expounder of scripture, who 
yet admitted that he was no “ biblical’ 
scholar. Read! Why, we can all read; 
yet point us out a good reader. How 
many of your acquaintance? They are 
not reckoned by the score in most neigh- 
borhoods, cultivated though the locality 
be, and the search extended to pulpit, ros- 
trum, and academic hall. The first step 
to excellence in any art is to form some 
conception at the outset of the undertak- 
ing to be performed, and observers have 
said that effort is always wonderfully 
proportioned to the height of the stand- 
ard which the aspirant erects for himself 
as the acme of his ambition.—Z/ome and 
School. 
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N THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


COMPOSITION I 





All true power in writing is in the idea, not iu 
| the style.— Webster. 
| The thoughts of a child are like bright- 
hued birds, flitting too soon for the song; 
| or like a running brook, wasting its pow- 
ier in flowing. Catch the bird if you 
; would hear its song, dam the brook if 
| you would use its power. The puzzle is 
how to do one without killing, or the 
other without stagnation. To evolve new 
thoughts, to arrange the disjointed parts 
so as to produce uniform, symmetrical 
wholes, were a task far more difficult. 
JYomposing is not always easy to do, 
still less is it easy to teach. To secure 
the same degree of success in this branch 
requires more labor and pains-taking than 
in any other, be it mathematics, science, 
or dead language. Generally a very 
questionable degree of success satisfies. 
This may result from the notion that 
| composition is a gift. So itis a gift, but 
|one which can be immeasurably improv- 
| ed by cultivation. 


| 





Tow to teach the art of composing is a 
, serious question. Some teachers, having 
found themselves utterly unable to give 
|a satisfactory answer, omit the study. 
Others, following the generally adopted 
| plan, require of the pupil, at stated inter- 
Probably there 








lyals, written exercises. 
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is little difference in results. Neither 
teach it. If one has an experience of 
having been taught in this way, he will 
at once agree that the plan is futile. 
Nothing so stagnates a child’s thoughts 
as to require a composition. Be sure to 
call it by that name, and at the same time 
specify the number of lines it must con- 
tain. He has no interest in it beyond the 
question of escaping the dreaded inflic- 
tion. He regards the requirement with 
perfect disgust, and probably at last, in 
desperation or total depravity, quotes an 
extract. If the teacher is discriminating 
he does not try it again; if not, he fre- 
quently resorts to this method of helping 
himself. Morally it is a pity; otherwise 
it does not matter much. Another favor- 
ite way of meeting the emergency is to 
“read up,” and reproduce an article from 
the cyclopexdia, with a little original 
spelling and a few buts and ands thrown 
in. It is undeniably difficult to know 
just what to say, and just how to say it, 
onasubject in which one has not the 
slightest interest, and about which one 
knows next to nothing, 

Any method which seeks merely to se- 
cure accuracy in execution and elegance 
in style, must tail. Accuracy and ele- 
gance are secondary considerations, and 
will be taught with much greater case 
when made to occupy their natural place. 
The ancients excluded invention from 
their system of rhetoric on the ground 
that gathering the material was not build- 
ing. That, doubtless, is very learned, but 
it lacks common sense. To build with- 
out the material were impossible, equally 
so tosay anything without anything to 
say. Style is a dead thing to a child, but 
wake him up with something to tell, and 
almost instinctively his thought puts on 
a seemly garb of words. Composition 
teaching, to be effective, must be such a 
course of instruction as will systemati- 
cally develop thinking power. This must 
be the primary object. Constant exercise 
in invention will, in time, secure practical 
skill in the art of composition. 

The first step towards this end is to 
waken an interest in the subject. Iam 
convinced we are 





in error when we re-! 
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quire young writers, especially, to com- 
pose so seldom. We should hardly ex- 
pect to keep up a very lively interest in 
any other subject if we met the class but 
once in five weeks. Why is this most 
difficult of all subjects? It is dreadful 
to write once in five weeks, but it might 
be delightful to write five times in one 
week. The subjects should, at first, lie 
in range of the child’s observation so 
that what he sces may be the basis of 
what he knows. 

One morning, in the fall, I brought 
into my class a bunch of oak leaves. On 
each leaf was a small gall nut. For sey- 
eral days the matter was under consider- 
ation, comparing, examining, and ques- 
tioning. By carefully observing different 
nuts, they found the insect in its three 
stages of growth, and were, with very 
little help, able to reach correct conclu- 
sions. Wenever consult the cyclopedias, 
for the reason that it is so difficult to give 
their own forms to the thought when the 
expression is once fixed. When exercise 
hour came it found all the class eager to 
write all they knew about this queer little 
fly living inaball. The following is one 
as itcame in for correction. There are 
many inaccuracies init. It is not at all 
perfect, but simple and natural, as a 
young girl ought to be: 

THE OAK GALL-FLY. 

In the summer, we often see a large 
number of little bugs or flies, with four 
wings, flying around under a kind of 
white oak tree. 

These flies deposit eggs in little oles 
which they make in the middle veins of 
the leaves. 

The leaf that has an egg in it, begins 
to swell at the point where the egg is de- 
posited till, in a short time, it looks like 
atiny nut with the burr on it. This is 
called a gall-nut, and is really a little 
worm’s house. In some countries, the 
nut is used for a dye, and to make black 

The little worm, or larva, begins to eat 
the inside of its house, as soon as it is 
hatched, and when it has eaten enough, 
it moults, and changes into a pupa. 

The pupa is nearly like the perfect in- 
sect, except that it has no wings. It eats 
nothing while in this state, and lies qui- 
etly till its wings have grown; then it 
moults again and eats its way out of the 
nut, the perfect insect. 
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The egg was laid in the late summer 
and this winter, when the leaves dropped 
off, the leaf that had a gall-nut on it, drop- 
ped down among the rest, and will keep 
warm till spring when the fly will eat its 
way out. he fly lays one brood of eggs 
in the spring, and one in the late summer, 
it dies soon after laying the last brood. 

At house-cleaning time we had a quiz 
about the clothes-moth. This persistency 
was really amusing. Iam sure it is safe 
to say they left no carpet unturned, When 
they had found out something to tell, 
they told it, cach in her individual way. 
This is the pretty conceit of one of them: 

THE CLOTILES MOTH. 

Some people make a great fuss over the 
little millers which we often see flying 
around the lamp in the spring and sum. | 
mer, This little insect is very harmless. 
Why! it could not bite any one, for it 
lives on honey that it sips from, flowers 
with a little tube that is kept coiled be- 
tween its lips. 
clothes and carpets, from which a little 
worm which we call larva, is hatched. 

The larva is what does the mischief. 
It has a head with a pair of teeth that | 


work like scissors, two feathery feelers, | 
three fore legs and some prolegs that are | 
not of so much consequence. | 

The larva is very industrious for as | 
soon as it is hatched it goes immediately | 
to work to make itself some clothes. It | 
seems to be a natural tailor and does not | 
have to learn the trade but cuts and fits 
its own coat with as much ingenuity as 
any one practiced in the art. I must tell 
you the way it does it. 

If the larva lives ina carpet it takes its 
scissors and cuts along the surface shear- 
ing off the fuzz which it sticks together 
with a glue secreted in its mouth. This 
is its coat and, of course, is the color of 
the cloth from which it is made. It 
makes it so it opens at the top and bottom, 
and when it walks, eats, or works, it 
reaches out its head and three legs. But 
if you touch it, it will wrap itself all up 
again, Sometimes the larva gets too big 
for its clothes; but it soon remedies it by 
setting a piece in its coat and making it 
larger. ‘The piece set in is sometimes a 
different color; but the larva is quite sat- 


| 


isfied with it as long as its coat does not} 


fit so tight. 

When it gets all it wants to eat and 
wear and does all the mischief it feels 
able to it sews up the ends of its coat for 
the winter and prepares itself for flying 
forth a moth or miller in the spring, to 
bother folks when sewing or reading by 


But it lays eges in woolen | 
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|. The moth seems to have quite a pleas- 
| ing history in spite of its being so disa- 
| greeable itself. 

| The writing is usually done in the reci- 
| tation hour. Frequently, however, the 
| exercise is re-written, particular attention 
| being given to neatness of execution. In 
| the matter of style proper, there are few 
| corrections. It seems wiser to cultivate 
the individuality and frankness of expres- 
sion rather than finished diction. The 
first order of the recitation is to listen to 
the correction of all the faults noted in 
the previous writing. 

Ifow much time it must take! Yes, I 
said at the beginning that it took more 
than any other study. Usually I look 
over sixty exercises a week, these not in- 
'cluding the more formal compositions 
written twice per quarter. 

During the autumn themes of absorb- 
|ing interest were found among natural 
Having become somewhat fa- 
miliar with the narration and description 





objects. 


| by parts of such subjects, I have led them 


a step farther. The subjects now assign- 
ed are to be described by attributes. The 
class would hardly be able to tell you 
what they were doing, only having fun 
writing about “How to do your hair,” 


| How to make pumpkin pies,” “ Colds,” 


and the like. The subjects are puerile, 
but do they not fit the writers? Who 


/ wants to see boys and girls in dress coats 


and court trains, aping grown follks? 
I{ere is one that came in to-day. I think 
a good deal of it. It is full of a quict 
humor, just like the girl herself. Its hits 
are local, and those you will miss, but 
the class were appreciative : 

THE MODERN SCHOLAR. 


I can tell you more about the modern 
scholar, by comparing him with what | 
have heard of scholars of olden times. 

I think the modern scholar studies 
harder, goes to the dictionary oftener, and 
quotes from the cyclopxdia more exten- 
sively. 

He does not complain, near as much, 
of the cold coming through the crack of 
the windows, and under the doors. He 
behaves better, I should think, by the 
way my father talks about being feruled 
when a boy. Then, they had to beat the 





lamplight, and to lay those troublesome 


To's 
eggs. 


knowledge in, and now we get it, or try 
to at least, without the beating. 
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The teachers are better now. They jis able to wield a pencil ora pen. To 
—" never eae . — teacher = thisend we sketch the following graded 
$C ‘4 > res to ge 0} * * . 

CROSS, OF RET MatIOE: AeetuTes tO go | course in capitals and punctuation: 
once a week. I presume they never went | ~_ " : 

ae "IRS eena craw este = ; 
to such large school buildings as are used | First Reaper Pvprrs.—To learn the 
now days, but I don’t know as that makes | names of all marks occurring in their 
we gaa —_ oop anything. | hook, and to write their own names with 

3AV as ol. . ©. e48 
Ve will say that it does though capital initials. 

The modern scholar studies more out e- é ee = 
of school, never runs away from class, is} SECOND READER Pupits.—To learn the 
always on time, has his thoughts on the | practical use, in sentences dictated to 
ype eg gsi ~ —_ the —~ | them, of capitals in first words, proper 
of olden times wrote better compositions : 

+»| names, the wor and O, and of the pe- 
than some otf the modern ones do, for if | crete th vords T an _e the } 
they did not, I pity those that had to hear | riod and interrogation point. 
them, as I do those who will hear this. | Tutrp READER Pupiis.—The use of 
| the period in abbreviations, of the comma 


I have not attempted any fancy sketch, 
in a series and after a name directly ad- 


but only to explain for the help of any 
who may need what in my experience is | dressed, and of the exclamation point. 
true, “that the main requisite for teach-| Fourra Reaper Pursis.—The use of 


ing composition is to have something one | 4 Colon before a formal enumeration, of 
hyphen, and of quotation marks. 


feels interested to say.”—Jonr1A A. KING, 
Friern Reaver Puriis.—At this point 


tn Michigan Teacher. | 
ee |the pupils have a text-book of grammar 
THE STUDY OF LANGUAGE. in which they will learn the remaining 
7 : = , er ;and more critical uses of the marks of 
No mater waa branch a scholar | punctuation and the further places in 
tends ultimately to pursue, language is which capital letters are employed. 
the one with which he should commence. We do not mean the theory of capital 
a 4 « ais 
a] : . He > y celiepnce > j . 
For high proficiency in science or in/44q punctuation, but the actual and 
mathematics, there can be - better Prep” | habitual use of them, without rule or ex- 
aration than thorough training in lan-| planation, till pupils reach the study of 
guage. With Alpha language, the stu-| ennical grammar. We do not mean 
dent is enabled to grasp the deductions that children shall be made to say: “ At 
of those who preceded him in study and a comma stop and count one; but that 
. . . : '* = _ ’ 
sacbarr, ani with Omega language he | from the teacher’s dictation, the children 
must instruct those who come after him, 
ia “aworde -orda ‘ords. °—s e E 4 
It is all “words, words, words, : and not proper capitals and punctuation.— Nation- 
in the contemptuous sense in which al. Teachers’ Monthly. 
Hamlet used the expression. Language; ——-__§__ 
is the measure, if not the very parent of 


shall write sentences on their slates with 





thought. Millie ran into the dining-room and 
There is one point in the cultivation of threw her books down on the dining- 
language that is too commonly neglected | table. “ 
in the primary school, namely, the proper! “J knew all my lessons to-day,” she 
use of capitals and punctuation marks. said, “and I want my dinner; and oh! 
Involving, as this art does, some of the | gid you have blackberry pie? 
nicest distinctions that the student has to But what I am going to tell is not 
make, yet there are certain general rules about Millie or blackberry pie, but about 
which the youngest child can learn to the books after Millie and her mamma 
apply. There is no good reason why the | had gone out of the room and Ieft them 
child should not capitalizeand punctuate | to themselves. 
ordinary writing as correctly and me-; “ Millie is a very clever little girl,” said 
chanically as he answers questions in the Grammar, “and talks very well. I 
the multiplication table. The habit of | take great eredit to myself for teaching 
so doing should be formed as soon as he | her to speak so correctly.” 
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“Yes,” said the Arithmetic, “she zs 
bright, and can’t be beat in Addition, 
Subtraction, Multiplication and Division. 
Really bright children always understand 
my rules; I make them so clear and 
plain.” 

“She should be very much obliged to 
us,” joined in the Geography, “for with- 
out us she could not be clever at all. For 
instance, see how much J tell her. I des- 
cribe all countries, including her own; 
all bodies of water, all mountains, the 
different kinds of people—thousands of 
things. In fact 7think the information 
Timpart” (most books use big words) 
“the most interesting and valuable she 
obtains.” 

“ Pshaw!” sneered the History. “ You’re 
alone in that opinion. Where does she learn 
all the particulars about different coun- 
tries, including her own, as you say? 
Christopher Columbus, a native of Genoa, 
discovered America in the year 1492. He 
set sail with three small ——’” 

“Oh, do stop that,” interrupted the oth- 
er books; “ we’ve heard that util we are 
sick of it.” 

“Sometimes I wish he had never set 
sail,’ added the Geography. 

“Where does she learn about the great 
batties—the lives of the kings, queens and 
emperors?’ continued the History, 
waving its cover triumphantly; “about 
the illustrious Father of his country, 
George Washington, who never v 

“Don’t believe it!” interrupted the 
books. 

“And if ke never did, History does,” 
said the Arithmetic—“‘ many aone. It is 
only figures that never lie.” 

“From what does our Millie gain 
knowledge” — here spoke the Natural 
History—“ of beasts and birds and fish ? 
All things that walk, or fly, or creep, or 
swim, or stop still and only breathe? 
The wonderful habits of the insects, the 
traits of the massive elephant, and the 
capers of the mischievous monkey ?” 

“My friends’—here joined a tiny 
voice for the first time, causing the books 
to stand up on their edges and look over 
at the corner of the room where lay the 





little torn Primer, from which it proceed. | 
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ed—“ my friends, I know you all help to 
make Millie wise and learned; but of 
what use would be all you can tell if she 
could not read it? You would be nothing 
without me!” 

“You!’’ cried the others, in a seornful 
voice. 

“Yes, me,’? answered the little torn 
Primer. “ / taught her her letters. With- 
out knowing them, what good would any 
book be to her?” 

“ How tiresome small books are,” said 
the History. 

“T guess [’ll take a nap,” yawned the 
Geography. And so the conversation 
ended.—St. Nicholas for February. 

--- aoe 

OBEDIENCE.—Something more than a 
mere external compliance with a rule or 
a command is needed to constitute obedi- 
ence. In other words, not only the act 
itself must be the one required, but the 
motive must be right. If I am led to do 
what my father requires by mere dint of 
coaxing, or by the expectation of cakes, 
or promised indulgence of any kind, if it 
isa bargain in which I give so much 
compliance for so much per contra of self 
gratification, the compliance rendered is 
not an act of obedience. A great deal ot 
what passes for obedience, in families 
and schools, is mere barter. Strip the 
matter of all glosses and disguises, and 
the naked truth remains, that the children 
are hired to do what the parent or teacher 
wants to have done. They do not obey 
in any legitimate and wholesome use of 
the word. The parent and teacher use a 
motive adequate to secure the outward 
act, but they do not secure obedience. 

Obedience is doing a thing because an- 
other, having competent authority, has 
enjoined it. The motive necessary to 
constitute any act an act of obedience, is 
a reference to the will and authority of 
another. I must learn to obey my father 
because he is my father, and as such has 
the right to command me.—Jn the School 


Room. 
aie aoe 


Tue most desirable “order” that can be 
conferred is the “order of the Bath.” 


EMPLOYMENT is nature’s physician. 
phy 











Reading Aloud in the Family. 


WHAT GRAMMAR DOES NoT TEACH.— 
Grammar indicates, only in a limited 
way, the received usage; there are many 
idiomatic expressions concerning which 
itis no help. It does not explain the 
value of words, nor their proper use, and 
adds little to our vocabulary, though an 
abundance of words is indispensable to 
correct speaking and writing. Itteaches 
neither pronunciation nor accent, nor the 
orthography of the variable parts of 
words, nor their diverse meanings, nor 
the difference of signification between 
words improperly called synonyms, nor 
the propriety of figurative language, nor 
any of those delicacies of expression 
which constitute the genius of alanguage, 
and characterize a clear, elegant, and cor- 
rect style. So grammarians, who devote 
their lives to the rules of language, are 
scarcely famous for their style. I do not 
know of one who has ever distinguished 
himself as an orator or writer. On the 
contrary, the greatest writers, such as 
Corneille, Pascal, Moliere, La Fontaine, 
and others, owe nothing to grammar; it 
did not exist in their time. The same is 
true of Homer, Thucydides, Virgil, Cice- 
ro, Dante, Petrarch, Milton, and Shakes- 
peare. Grammar, then, is not the art of 
speaking and writing correctly, and still 
less is it the art of reading, by which we 
ought to commence the study of language. 
“T should be glad,” said Locke, “if I 
could be shown the language that could 
be learned by the rules of grammar.” 
“A century of theory,” said Lemare, 
“will not advance us astep in the knowl- 
edge of language.” “It is the grossest 
mistake,” said Condillac, “to commence 
with rules.’,—CnLaupE MARrce., in Popu- 
lar Science Monthly for February. 

“LADIES” AND “GENTLEMEN.” — 
“Lady,” and its corresponding “ gentle- 
man,” may, because of this adjective 
force which inheres in them, appropri- 
ately be used as predicates, provided they 
stand alone. But for the same reason it 
is utterly inappropriate to use them as 
predicates, or in any other form, with an 
adjective attached. The rule is not option- 
al, but one which good sense and culti- 
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vated usage have combined to fix with 
iron strictness. The highest breeding, we 
know, tends always to approach the ut- 
most simplicity, both in manner and in 
language, and prefers such wholesome, 
downright terms as man, woman, girl, to 
to any affected substitute. Severe as it 
may seem, any violation of the rule we 
have hinted at casts a shade of suspicion 
on the education and antecedents of the 
culprit. When our neighbor at the hotel 
table describes a guest opposite as “a 
very intelligent gentleman,” or “a charm- 
ing young lady,” he does no more it is 
true than is common enough among 
numberless worthy and amiable people; 
but he is wrong, for all that. The taste 
of a sensitive hearer easily takes offense 
at such slight matter, and the sin against 
style is apt to create a prejudice in re- 
gard to more essential things.—Scribner 
for February. 
- <> + 

Srupy witHouTt A Master.—One of the 
worst evils of the university system is, 
that nota step can be taken without a 
master. In place of exercising the pupils 
in the imitation of good models, which 
would in part dispense with his aid, they 
are pushed in a false direction, where 
they seek their way painfully, and cannot 
advance without help; while the profes- 
sor discourages them by corrections which 
are renewed without ceasing. 

Self-guidance is the first condition of a 
reasonable, improvable being. Children 
should learn at school how to study alone 
—to discover for themselves what they 
wish to know. In giving them no initi- 
ation, in denying them their free-will, we 
prepare them to resign themselves to the 
passive part imposed upon the nation by 
governments that take the initiative in all 
measures of social interest. We thus 
form subjects for a tyrant, not citizens of 
a republic.—CLAtDE MARCEL, in Popular 
Science Monthly for February. 

- oe 

READING ALOUD IN THE FAmIny.— 
Books and periodicals should be angels 
in every household. They are urns to 
bring us the golden fruit of thought and 
experience from other minds and other 
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lands. As the fruits of the trees of fhe 
earth’s soil are most enjoyed around the 
family board, so should those that grow 
upon mental and moral boughs be gath- 
ered around it by the entire household. 
No home exercise could be more appro- 
priate and pleasing than for one member 
to read aloud for the benefit of all. If 
parents would introduce this exercise in- 
to their families, they would soon see the 
levity and giddiness that make up the 
conversation of too many circles giving 
way to refinement and dignity.—Dane Co. 
School Monitor. 


Wuat THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT IS 
DOING FOR Epucation.—The national 
government has already set aside for edu- 
cational purposes one hundred and forty 
millions (140,000,000) of acres of public 
land; and the question of devoting to 
education the whole proceeds of the pub- 
lic lands still undisposed of is discussed. 
In the last Congress, the Committee on 
Education and Labor in the House of 
Representatives reported favorably a bill 
for this purpose, and, after a careful debate 
and consideration, it passed that body and 
was sent tothe Senate. It has established 
« Bureau of Education as a permanent 
part of the goverment, with a Commis- 
sioner of Education at its head. His an- 
nual report is one of the most interesting, 
instructive, valuable, and important doc- 
uments that issues from the government 
press. Every legislator and every school 
oflicer in the United States should study 
its contents and heed its facts. 

be 


Answers to Questions in Mathematical Geography. | 





(See page 108, March No.) 

1. The earth is supposed (conceded) to 
have been at one time in a plastic condi- 
tion and the flattening at the poles isa 
necessary result of the revolution of such 
a body on its axis. An experiment made 
with soft pulty on a revolving spindle 
will illustrate. 


2. What the exact influence upon the | 


earth’s climate would be, consequent on 
its axis of revolution being parallel to the 
plane of its orbit, might be difficult to 
determine, but it would be very great, as 
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the sun at one season of the year would 
shine perpendicularly on the north pole 
illuminating the whole northern hemis- 
phere for 24 consecutive hours and leay- 
ing the southern hemisphere in darkness 
—six months hence reversing this order. 

3. The inclination of the earth’s axis 
influences the climate by giving variations 
of the seasons. These would be a-want- 
ing were its axis at right angles to the 
plans of its orbit. 

4. If the inclination were 30° the frigid 
zones would be each 39° and the torrid 
zone 60°, and in this is the answer to the 
seventh question; the polar circles an- 
swering to the degree of inclination as 
“Teacher” will very well see if he will 
put a penholder through an apple for its 
axis and make it revolve around an im- 
aginary sun. If he makes the inclination 
30° the sun’s rays will be seen at one pe- 
riod of the earth’s revolution to illumi- 
nate 50° beyond the one pole leaving all 
within 30° of the other pole in darkness; 
and the reverse at another period; and so 
of any other degree of inclination. 





| 
| 


5. The ascertaining the length of any 
degree of longitude is a question of spher- 
ical trigonometry. There isa simple and 
beautiful geometrical demonstration of 
its length at 45° north or south latitude. 

6. If “Teacher” take his apple or a 
pumpkin as suggested above and careful- 
ly observe it in its course round the im- 
aginary sun, he will acquire a more satis- 
factory idea of these matters than he can 
derive from any short answer given in 
|} the Journan.—aA. F.N., Pewaukee. 





he 


PROBLEM AND SOLUTION, 


Eps, JourNAL: LTinclose the solution 
| of the general problem of which Clairant’s 
| celebrated problem of the Couriers is a 
| special case. In one of its special forms 
it answers a mathematical query which 
; found a place in the JourNAL several 
| years ago. 

I inclose no diagram; for should you 
| deem the solution worth publishing, the 
| reader can easily supply one. 

Yours truly, ALEX. 8. Cireistrn. 


STOCKBRIDGE, Wis., Feb. 24, 1875. 
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If AB be a straight line perpendicular | the values of » and z in terms of r 
to the parallel straight lines AD, BW; | and constants. 
and if from any point M in the latter a | If mand mn be the velocity of the pur- 
point move with uniform velocity toward | suing and fugitive points, respectively, 








W: where will it be overtaken by 4 pur- mmny/l?+-k-+- nk 

suing point which, starting simultaneous- | these formule become vr —: ————— 

ly from A, moves with 7 times the veloc- | me—n" 

ity andalways directly toward the fugitive | my h?--k?-mnk 

point? | and z (a) 
m—n* 


Assume AD as an axis of abscissas, AB | P 
| If in formule («) i--0, they reduce to 














an axis of ordinates. | . 
Let C be the position of the fugitive | 2 = onia - (b), the for- 
point at any instant after its departure | m—n wie 
from .V, P the position of the pursuing; mule of Clairant’s Problem of the 
point at the same instant. Denote the | Couriers. 
constants AB, BM by hand k, the co-or-| When ko, formule (a) reduce to 
dinates of P by 2 and y, MC by 2, the arc | mnh mh 
AP by z, and the straight line PC by ¢. v —— and z= ——-_ (). 
2=10.(1), C=(0--k—a)*4-(h—y)? . .(2) chit _— 
o+k—z If in formule (c) we substitute 600 for 
Differentiating (2), dt=-— m 
|h, and 2 for -—, we have the answer to a 
i—y n 
(de—2r) wae ) ++ ++ee++++(3)! problem which appeared in the JourNaAt 





some two years ago relative to the flight 




















dy 
/of an eagle ar asant. 
Nao Mitel sie c ncocs sens (4) | of an eagle and pheasant 
av ——_—-e—— 
dx* da* ACQUISITIONS OF TERRITORY. 
from (4) —-—— =: — 
yt dx* dz" | (See page 108, March No., at the end of Questions. ) 
v-k—x)? vt -hk—ay? | . ‘ a 
(e ) = ) I send a brief sketch of transfers of 
(h—y)?-\-(e-+-k—2)? L territory now belonging to the United 
dx vlk—w | States, made since 1765. 
ix t Oe nee (0) At the close of the French and Indian 
dz s ; ; 
: , | war France yielded up all her claims to 
M—y ay Liewethavie REC as a eae Fass 
Combining (5) and 44) nome 5 territory on the mainland in North 
t dv | America, ceding all east of the Missis- 
Substituting these values in (3), we | sippi to England, and all west, to Spain. 
de dy | Spain gave up Florida to England in 
have, dt -=— (dr—dz) ——dy..... (7)| exchange for the city of Havana which 
de di | England had captured during the pre- 
— nape , a: /ceding war. 
Ditterentiating (1) dv ==—. ; : . 
, At the close of the revolutionary war, 
Substituting in (7) and reducing, 783, the United States succeeded to the 
de dx?-dy? dx | English claims south of the Great Lakes 
| . . . . . 
a ee wn rg (8), and east of the Mississippi, excepting 
‘a di si | Florida, which England had re-ceded to 
av . 
Integrating (8), t =y/h*- 2 ——re(9) | Spain. 
r | In 1800, Spain, by secret treaty, restore:| 
when ¢—o0,v -tv- k,and we have, | to France the territory of Louisiana, com- 
r/W+LPLk 1(,/1?—2--k) | prising all north of Mexico, east of the 
——_——- and: - 


7-—1 r—l i * Exeepting the city of New Orleans. 
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Rocky Mountains and south of British 
America. 

In 1803 the United States purchased 
this of France for $15,000,000. 

In 1804 an exploring expedition under 
Lewis and Clark to the head waters of 
the Missouri was sent by the United 
States. This party explored also the val- 
ley of the Columbia, giving a claim to 
that territory to the United States. 

In 1819 Florida was purchased from 
Spain for $5,000,000. 

In 1845 Texas became a part of the 
United States by annexation. 

In 1848 California was added to the 
United States as the result of the war 
with Mexico—$15,000,000. 

In 1854 the Gadsden purchase, includ- 
ing Arizona, New Mexico, &c. 

In 1867 Alaska, bought of Russia for 
$7,000,000.—A. F. N., Pewavkee. 

Snaie SS 

ANSWERS TO PROBLEMS.—See page 105, 
March No. of JouRNAL: 

Received for liquors sold 


$102.97 


Liquors received from predecessor. $57.54 
Liquors purchased.................. 59.91 
117.45 
Less liquors returned to successor. 31.37 
—— $86.08 
Making protit on sales...............00.005 $16.89 
AGENT Dr. To Town. 
To profit on sales...... .... ..seeee $16.89 
TOUGQUOrS TECEVEN,.... 0:6 6:552656000. 57.54 
WO CAB TECEVER,, ..5.c0c0c0 sss 2.17 
—— $106.60 
Cr. 
By liquors returned................. $31.37 
By salary?...... b $eew SER AREROREE READ 25.00 
EV WRIANCE GOO, .00 secs ccessevense 50.23 
$106 .60 





The question of the money in the right 
and left hands is quite a simple algebraic 
question in adfected quadratics. The fol- 
lowing isa formula for an arithmetical 
solution of such questions: 


(i) — half of known No. (6).............- 9 
(2) Add to this the given product.............. 112 

121 
(3) Extract square root of this sum........... 11 
(4) From this subtract half known number... 3 


The remainder is the number sought........ 8 


A. F. N., Pewaukee, March 15. 


ANOTHER ANSWER.—(Application to 
problem omitted.)—Take one-half the 
given number, square it, add this square 
to the given product, extract the square 
root of the sum, and from this root sub- 
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tract one-half the given number, and the 
result will be the number required. 
J.S. McIntyre. 


WHITEWATER, March 17. 


PROBLEM IN INTEREST.—The problem 
below was in the “Query Box” months 
ago and we believe not answered. Now 
comes an answer: 


What sum of money at the same per 
cent. per annum, compound interest,would 
double itself in the same number of years? 


In computing compound interest, add 1 
to the rate per cent. per annum converted 
into a decimal, and multiply the principal 
constantly by this sum. This gives a se- 
ries in geometrical progression of which 
the last term is the sum of the principal 
and interest for the number of years cor- 
responding to the number of terms. And 
if the principal be multiplied by the 
power of this constant multiplier, or ra- 
tio, corresponding to the number of years, 
the result will be the same. For a frac- 


tion of a year, multiply the sum of the 
principal) and the accrued interest for the 
complete years by 1, plus the decimal part 
of the ratio multiplied by the fraction. 

Now, by a few trials we find that the 
answer to the proposed question lies be- 
iween 8 and 9; that is to say, the princi- 
pal, the rate per cent. and the time, are, 
each of them 8, and a fraction. 

Put 2 equal to the fraction; and then, 
as the principal at compound interest 
doubles itself in the time, 

8+a) 8 x(8-+-2) } 
pees 1+ 
100 


' 100 J 
Converted into Logarithms, 





vo 











{ }@) 
Log. | 1+-— | 8+- 
l J 
f —-a(8-+-2) } 
Log. | 1 -j- == Log. 2 
100 
By approximation, 
Log. | 1 -}- - == 0.035602. 
tae 
The natural number corresponding to 
which is 1.084931. Take away 1 and mul- 


tiply by 100,and we have the answer, 


$8.4931. 
VERIFICATION. 
8.4981 Log. 0.929066 
eighth power of 1.084931 Log. 0.283216 
1 -+ ( 084931 -+ 491 ) Log. 0.017819 


———— 


2) 16.9862 
8.4931 


Log. 1.230101 





Wm. CRUIKSHANK. 




















Amendments of the School Laws. 


AMENDMENTS OF THE SCHOOL LAWS. 


The following amendments of the 
School Code, together with some new 
enactments are given here fer the infor- 
mation of our readers: 


CHAPTER 339. 


AN ACT to amend section 19 of the 
School Code. 


Section 1. Section 19 of the School 
Code is hereby amended so as to read as 
follows: Section 19: The inhabitants 
of any school district or of any joint 
school district qualified by law to vote at 
aschool district meeting when assembled 
at the first and at each annual meeting in 
their district or at any adjournment of 
such annual meeting in their district, 
shall have power: 


First, [The First, Second, Third, and 
Fourth sub-sections remain unchanged.] 


Fifth. To vote such a tax on the taxa- 
ble property of the district, as the meet 
ing shall deem sufficient to purchase or 
lease a suitable site for a school house; to 
build here or purchase a school house, 
and to keep in repair, and furnish the 
same with the necessary fuel and append- 
ages: provided, that no district contain- 
ing a population of less than two hundred 
and fifty inhabitants, shall have power to 
levy and collect a tax for building, hiring 
or purchasing a school house of more 
than six hundred dollars in any one year, 
unless the supervisors of the town,in which 
such schools are to be situated, shall cer- 
tify in writing that, in their opinion, a lar- 
ger sum should be raised, and shall specify 
such sum, in which case an amount not 
excecding the sum specified may be 
raised; provided further, that no district 
containing a population of less than one 
thousand inhabitants shall have power to 
raise and collect in any one year, for the 
purposes above specified, more than one 
thousand dollars unless the supervisors 
shall certify as above sct forth. 


Sizth. To vote a tax on the taxable prop- 
erty of the district, of such sum as the 
meeting shall deem proper for the pay- 
ment of teachers’ wages in the district: 
provided that no district containing a 
population of less than two hundred and 
fifty inhabitants shall have power to levy 
and collect a tax for school purposes 
other than for the purposes prescribed in 
the fifth subdivison of this section, in 
such district of more than five hundred 
dollars in any one year. And provided 
further, that in case any district shall not 
at its annual meeting or at a special meet- 
ing held subsequent to the annual meet | 
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ing and prior to the third Monday in No- 
vember, vote a tax sufficient to maintain 
a school in said district the ensuing year 
for the term of five months, then the dis- 
trict board shall have power, and it shall 
be their duty to estimate and determine 
the sum necessary to be raised to main- 
tain such school, and the district clerk 
shall certify to the town clerk the amount 
thus determined upon, who shall assess 
the same as other district taxes are as- 
sessed. And provided further, that in all 
school districts having an average attend- 
ance at school for the year of fifteen 
scholars or less, not more than three hun- 
dred and fifty dollars shall be raised in 
any one year for teachers’ wages; in all 
school districts having an average at- 
tendance of not more than thirty nor less 
than fifteen scholars, not more than four 
hundred and fifty dollars shall be raised 
in any one year for teachers’ wages. And 
in all school districts having an average 
attendance of not more than forty nor 
less than thirty scholars, not more than 
five hundred and fifty dollars shall be 
raised in any one year for teachers’ wages. 
If, when a district [board] shall have failed 
to vote a tax for school purposes, any dis- 
trict board [*who] shall wilfully refuse or 
neglect to estimate and determine a sum 
sufficient to maintain a school for five 
months, as aforesaid, each member of the 
board thus refusing or neglecting, shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
shall be liable to a penalty of not less 
than fifty and not more than one hundred 
dollars or to imprisonment in the county 
jail not less than one month nor more 
than three months. And when any dis- 
trict board shall have estimated and de- 
termined the sum necessary to maintain 
a school for five months, the ensuing 
year, any district clerk who shall will- 
fully refuse or neglect to certify such 
sum to the town clerk in time to have the 
same embodied in the assessment roll for 
that year, shall be deemed guilty of mis- 
demeanor, and shall be liable to a penalty 
of not more than one hundred dollars, 
nor less than fifty dollars. (The 7th, 8th, 
9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 18th and 14th sub- 
sections also remain unchanged.) 

Section 2. The foregoing section shall 
not be construed to authorize or require 
the district board of any school district 
to estimate and determine the amount 
necessary to maintain a school in their 
district where aspecial provision is made 
by law for the support of a public 
school or schools in such district. 

Section 3. This act shall take effect 
and be in force from and after its passage 
and publication. 





* The words [board] and [who] are inserted in 
the law by mistake. 
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CHAPTER 97. 
AN ACT to amend section 46 
School Code. 


of the 

Section 1. 
sin School Code is hereby amended by | 
adding to the end of said section as fol- | 
lows: But any meeting of the district 
board held within the limits of the 
school district shall be considered 
legally constituted to do business, 
provided all the members are pres- 
ent and do each then and_ there 
consent to call it a meeting of the district 
board; and provided further that the 
board at any such meeting not previously 
called, shall not have power to purchase 
school apparatus or to transact such oth- 
er business as is provided for in sections 
47, 51 and 53 of said code; and it 
shall be the duty of the district clerk to 
record the transactions of such meetings, 
said records to be signed by the district 
clerk and the other members of the dis- 
trict board. 

Section 2. This act shall take effect 
from and after its passage and publica- 


tion. 

CHAPTER 235. 

AN ACT to amend chapter 281 of the 
laws of 1873, (which amended section 
48 of the School Code. 

Section 1. Section one, of chapter 281, 
of the laws of 1873, (amending section 
48 of the School Code) is amended by 
adding to said section the following: 
And provided further, that a majority of 
the district board of any school district 
in this state shall have the right to per- 
mit the school house to be occupied by 
religious mectings, temperance meetings 
and any other meetings which in the 
judgment of the majority of the board 
will aid in disseminating intelligence 


and good morals among the inhabitants | 


of the district. 
Section 4. This act shail take 
ige and publication thereof. 
CHAPTER 315 
AN ACT to provide for the purchase 
text books. 
section 1. The qualified clectors 
any school district or of any town 
which the township system of school | 
sovernment has been adopted may, by le- 


of 


of | 


gal vote, and the board of aldermen or | 


voard of trustees of any city or 
rated village may, by ordinance or 


lution, authorize the school board or | 


boards of school directors of such ee | 


trict, town or incorporated city or village 
to purchase text books, for use in the 
public schools, said text books to be the | 
property of the district, town, village or | 
city so purchasing and to be loaned to 
pupils or otherwise furnished to them un- 


Section 46 of the Wiscon- | 


effect | 
ind be in force from and after the pass- | 


in | 


incorpo- | 
reso- | 
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}der such conditions and regulations as 
| the aforesaid school authoritics may pre- 
| scribe. 

Section 2. This act shall take effect 
and be in force on and after its passage 
| and publication. 

CHAPTER 96. 

AN ACT to amend section 39, of chapter 
151, of the general laws of 1869, en- 
titled, “An act to codify the laws re. 
lating to normal schools, and to amend 
chapter 94, of the general laws of 1859, 
and chapter 116, of the general laws of 
1866 
Section 1. Section 39, of chapter 151, 

of the general laws of 1869 entitled, “ An 

act to codify the laws relating to normal 
schools and to amend chapter 94, of the 
general laws of 1859, and chapter 116, of 
the general laws of 1866,” is hereby 
amended so as to read as follows: Sec- 
tion 89, Any person holding a diploma 
granted by the said board of regents of 
normal schools, certifying that the per- 
son holding the same is a graduate of a 
state normal school, and that he is quali- 
fied to teach a common school, shall, af- 
ter the same has been countersigned by 
the superintendent of public instruction, 
as provided in section thirty-eight of this 
act, bedeemed qualified, and such diplo- 
ma shallbe a certificate of qualification 
to teach in any common school of this 
state, and as such shall have the full force 
and effect of a first grade certificate until 
annulled by the superintendent of public 
instruction. And any person holding a 
certificate granted by the said board “of 
regents, certifying that the person hold- 
ing the same has” completed the elemen- 
tary course in a normal school, and that 
he is qualified to teach a common school, 
shall after the same has been counter- 
signed by the superintendent of public 
instruction, as provided in section 38 of 
this act for countersigning diplomas 
granted by the said board of regents to 
/persons graduating from a normal 
; school be deemed qualified, and such cer- 
| tificate thus countersigned, shall be a cer- 

| tific rate of qualific: ution to teach in any 

common school of this state, and as such 

|shall have full force and effect of a five 
| years’ state certificate. 

| Section 2. This act shall take effect 

and be in force from and after its pass- 
age and publication. 
CIIAPTER 3823. 

|AN ACT to authorize the establishment 
and aid in the maintainance of free 
high schools. a 
Section 1. Any town, incor porated vil. 

lage or city in this state, may establish 

} | and maintain not excee ding two free high 

| schools whenever a majority of the legal 

| voters voting upon that question at any 
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regular annual meeting thereof, or at any 
special meeting legally called and held 
for that purpose, shall determine so to do. 
The vote upon the question of establish- 
ing such high school or schools, shall be 
taken viva voce, or by ballot, as may be 
determined by the proper authorities for 
calling and conducting such annual 
meeting; and the manner of taking such 
vote shall be specified in the notices of 
such meeting whereat such vote is to be 
taken. Provided that whenever it is de- 
termined by the proper authorities to 
take such vote viva voce, the notice there- 
of shall specify the hour of the day at 
which such vote shall be taken. 
And provided further, that the electors 
of any town, or incorporated city or vil- 
lage, may, at the time appointed to take 
such vote viva voce, order and determine 
that such vote shall be taken by ballot, 
and when such order shall be thus made, 
the vote shall be taken by ballot. The 


vote upon the question of establishing | 


high schools in towns, incorporated vil- 
lages and cities shall be canvassed and 
determined in the same manner as now 
provided by law for canvassing and de- 
termining votes upon other questions re- 
lating to such municipalities and special 
meetings for consideration of this matter 
shall be called and held inthe same man- 
ner ag now provided by law for calling 
and holding special meetings for other 
purposes. 

Section 
towns may unite in establishing and 
maintaining a free high school; and the 
vote to thus unite shall be taken in each 
town separately, as hereinbefore provided. 
So long as any town shall decline to avail 
itself of the provisions of this act, any 
school district, or two or more adjoining 
districts, whether located wholly in one 
orin different towns, may establish and 
maintain a free high school, and the vote 
upon the establishment of such high 
school shall be taken in each district 
separately, at an annual or special meet- 
ing thereof, called and held in the man- 
ner now provided by law for calling and 
holding annual or special school district 
meetings. Provided, that no more than 
two such free high schools shall be es- 
tablished in any town. And provided 
further, that whenever any school district 
or districts included in towns uniting to 
establish and maintain a free high school, 
shall, by itself or themselves, establish 
and maintain a free high school in any 
town where no such school exists, such 
district shall be exempt from liability to 
taxation for the support of the high 
schools maintained by the several towns 
in which such school district or districts 
may be included, 


9 


Two or more adjoining | 
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Section 8. Towns, cities and villages 
shall receive in trust, and faithfully ex- 
pend, donations and bequests made to aid 
in the maintenance of free high schools, 
and shall receive state aid in such cases, 
to the same extent and on the same con- 
ditions as if such schools had been estab- 
lished and maintained by taxation. 
Towns, cities and villages, school districts 
and counties, in case all the towns of any 
; county unite in the establishment of one 
| high school shall have power to levy and 
| > » . hd 
| collect taxes for the establishment and 
| 
| 





maintenance of free high schools in the 
same manner as they are now by law au. 
| thorized to levy and collect taxes for 
| other purposes; to determine the length 
| of time such free high schools shall be 
| maintained during the year, and the 
amount that shall be expended in their 
establishment, equipment and manage- 
ment; to authorize the high school board 
hereinafter provided for, to locate the 
free high school permanently, or to pro- 
| vide that the terms of said high school be 
| held alternately in such school districts 
|embraced in the territory uniting in its 
/ support as it may designate; to authorize 
ithe said high school board to secure by 
| purchase, lease, or otherwise, the neces- 
sary buildings, furniture, apparatus and 
| text books, for the use of such schools; 
| to hire and contract with properly quali- 
| fied teachers; to apportion equitably, the 
|ageregate amount of taxes voted to be 
jraised for the support of such high 











'school, and for that purpose to equalize 
the assessment of real and personal prop. 
erty made by the different town asses- 
sors, and determine the amount to be 
raised by each town, village, or school 
district uniting in the support of a free 
high school; and certify the same to the 
town or village clerk whose duty it is to 
assess the tax upon the taxable property 
therein. 

Section 4. Whenever any town or 
towns, village, or village and town, or 
school district or districts shall determine 
to establish and maintain a free high 
school under the provisions of this act, 
the immediate supervision and manage- 
ment of such free high school shall be 
vested in a board known as the high 
school board, which shall be composed 
of three members chosen by a conven- 
tion of the district officers of all the 
school districts composing the high 
school district; said convention and elec- 
tion to be held at such time and place as 
may be agreed upon by a majority of the 
said school officers, a notice of which 
meeting, signed by said majority, or by 
some person authorized by them so to 
do, shall be given to the clerk of each 
school district interested, whose duty it 
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shall be to notify the other members of 
the board of which he is a member. Pro- 
vided, that when a single school district 
shall establish a high school in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this act the 
district board of said district shall consti- 
tute the high school board. The term of 
office of the members of the high school 
board shall be three years, except that at 
the first election of members of such 
board, they shall be elected respect- 
ively for one, two and three years, Va- 
cancies occurring in the board shall be 
filled in the same manner as now pro- 
vided by law for filling vacancies in 
school district boards. Provided, that 
when two or more towns unite to form a 
high school district, the county superin- 
tendent of the county in which the high 
school is located shall fill any vacancy 
that may have existed for more than ten 
days. 

Section 5. Whenever any incorpora- 
ted city, in which the management of its 
schools is committed to a board of edu- 
cation, shall determine to establish and 
maintain a free high school, under the 
provisions of this act, the immediate su- 
pervision and management of such high 
school shall be vested in such board of 
education, and such board shall have the 
same power and authority in relation to 
such high school as is vested in high 
school boards, created by this act, in oth- 
er places. 

Section 6. The high school board 
shall choose from their own number a 
president and secretary, but when all the 
members of the board shall be agreed 
thereto, the secretary chosen may be a 
person not a member of said board. 
‘When the high school district shall com- 
prise more than a single school district, 
the treasurer of the high school board 
shall not be a member thereof, but the 
treasurer of the town wherein the high 
school is located shall be ex-oflicio the 
treasurer of the high school board. 


Section 7. The high school boards 
created by this act are hereby invested 
with the same power and authority, in 
connection with the high schools herein 
authorized to be established, as are now 
possessed by district boards in connec- 
tion with the public schools of the state, 
and the duties of such high school 
boards and the officers thereof, shall be 
the same as are now imposed by law up- 
on said school district boards and the 


oflicers thereof, so far as the same are ap 
plicable, and they shall be subject to the 
same provisions of law for neglect or 
malfeasance, with such restrictions and 
additions as are provided for in this act. 

Section 8. It shall be the duty of the 
high school boards, herein provided for, | 
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annually, on or before the second Mon. 
day in July, in all cases where two or 
more towns, or two or more school dis- 
tricts constitute the territory uniting in 
the support of a free high school, or where 
a single town or school district empowers 
them so to do, or where no other provis- 
ion is made for that purpose, to hold a 
meeting and determine upon the amount 
necessary to be raised by tax for the sup- 
port of such high school for the year; 
and if such school is maintained by por- 
tions of more than one town, to determine 
what proportion of such amount shall be 
raised in that part of such high school 
district situated in cach town; and when 
such determination is made, the clerk of 
said high school board shall certify to the 
town clerks of the towns wherein such 
territory is situated, the amount to be 
raised in their several towns respectively, 
designating by school districts the taxa- 
ble property upon which such amount is 
to be assessed; and the said town clerks 
shall assess, and the town treasurer shall 
collect the same in the same manner as 
school district taxes are now assessed and 
collected; and such taxes when collected, 
shall be paid upon demand to the treas. 
urer of the high school board entitled to 
receive the same, and by him be paid out 
upon orders drawn by the secretary of the 
high school board, countersigned by the 
president thereof in pursuance of the vote 
of the said high school board and in no 
other manner. 

Section 9. The high school boards shall 
have the custody and control of all the 
property belonging to such high school 
districts, shall make all needful rules and 
regulations for the management of high 
schools; determine, with the advice and 
consent of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, the text-books, course 
of study and minimum standard of qual- 
ification for admission to the same, and 
establish rates of tuition for which non- 
residents of said high school district may 
be admitted thereto. 

Section 10. The secretary of every high 
school board shall annually, at the time 
now required by law for town clerks to 
report to county superintendents of the 
county or district in which such high 
school is situated, upon blanks furnished 
by the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for that purpose, such facts 
relating to such high school as said State 
Superintendent may require, which shall 
include the number of weeks such high 
school has been maintained, the whole 
amount expended for its support, the 
amount paid for instruction therein, the 
number of pupils attending the same, 
and also the average attendance. And 
the several county and city superintend- 
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ents of the state shall include such reports 
in their reports to the State Superintend- 
ent, in such form as he may require. 

Section 11. Free high schools estab- 
lished and maintained under the provis- 
ions of this act shall be subject to the 
laws of the state relating to the common 
schools as far as applicable, except as 
herein provided. Any town may from 
year to year authorize its high school 
board to contract with, and pay the trus- 
tees of any academy or college, having a 
preparatory department, in said town, for 
the tuition of scholars within such town, 
in the studies contemplated in this act, 
under the standard of scholarship herein- 
before provided to be established; and 
the expenditure of any town for tuition 
in such academy or college, shall be sub- 
ject to the same conditions, and shall en- 
title said town to the same aid from the 
state, as if said town had made such ex- 
penditure for a free high school. Any 
high school district may make use of any 
school house or other building within its 
boundaries for high school purposes, in 
whole or jn part, adding thereto and 
equipping the same as may be necessary ; 
Provided, such use be with the consent of 
the district board of said district. 

Section 12. When any free high school 
shall have been established and maintain- 
ed as provided by this act, for at least 
thirteen weeks in any one year, such high 
school district on complying with the 
conditions herein set forth, shall be enti- 
tled to receive from the state one-half the 
amount actually expended for instruction 
in said school, not, however, exceeding 
five hundred dollars in any one year, to 
any one school, or to the two schools of 
one town, incorporated village or city. 
Provided, however, That a high school 
district, of a larger population than three 
thousand, shall be entitled to receive at 
the rate of one hundred dollars addition- 
al for each additional three thousand of 
population. And provided further, That 
no high school district, town, 1ncorporat 
ed village or city, shall be entitled to such 
aid unless the appropriation and expendi- 
ture for the high school or schools, on 
the part of such district, town, village or 
city, has been exclusive of the amounts 
required by law to be expended for com- 
mon school purposes. Such state aid 
shall be paid from the State Treasury on 
and after the first day of December of 
such year, 

Section 13. It shall be the duty of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
carefully to examine the reports made to 
him annually by county and city super- 
intendents, relating to high schools estab- 
lished and maintained under the provis- 
ions of this act, and the reports relative 
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to the amount paid by towns to academies 
and colleges for tuition of pupils therein 
under the provisions of this act, and after 
fully satisfying himself with relation 
thereto, he shall make certificate to the 
Secretary of State showing what towns 
or districts are entitled to aid from the 
state under the provisions of this act, and 
the amount to which each such towns or 
districts are thus entitled; and it is here- 
by made the duty of the Secretary of 
State, upon the receipt of such certificate, 
to issue his warrant upon the State Treas- 
urer, payable to the treasurer of the town 
or district entitled to receive the same for 
the sum thus certified as due and payable 
to each such town or district; and it shall 
be the further duty of the Secretary of 
State annually to include in the state tax 
apportioned to the several counties of the 
state, all amounts thus certified to him by 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
as due and payable under the provisions 
of this act, which sum shall be assessed 
and collected in the same manner as other 
state taxes are collected. 

Section 14. There is hereby appropri- 
ated annually out of any money in the 
state treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
a sum sufficient to meet the expenditures 
authorized by this act. Provided that 
not to exceed twenty-five thousand dollars 
shall be drawn from the state treasury for 
the purposes of this act during any one 
year. 

Section 15. The term, high school dis- 
trict, where used in this act shall be deem- 
ed and held to mean and include the 
territory united in the maintenance of a 
free high school under the provisions of 
this act. 

Section 16. This act shall take effect 
and be in force from and after its passage 
and publication. 

CHAPTER 120 
AN ACT to render women eligible to lo 
cal school offices. 

Section 1. Every woman of the age of 
twenty-one years and upward, residing 
in the district within which the duties of 
the office are to be performed, is hereby 
declared to be eligible, and may be elect- 
ed to the following school offices, viz: 
The oflice of Director, Treasurer and 
Clerk of school districts; Director and 
Secretary of Town Boards under the 
township system of school government; 
member of a Board of Education in 
cities; and County Superintendent of 
Schools. 

Section 2. All acts and parts of acts 
inconsistent with the provisions of this 
act are hereby repealed. 

Section 8. This act shall take effect 
and be in force from and after its passage 
and publication. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. |revived district would have acquired a 


OFFICIAL OPINIONS. | Tight to live on. — 
Prepared by the Assistant Superintendent. | Q. Can a district which has voted 6 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS. - | months winter school afterwards, at a 


Question. If a district is to be made a/ special meeting, vote to have a summer 
joint district by receiving territory from | school ? 
another district in another town, must it} <A. Certainly, if they feel able to have 
first be dissolved, and be reorganized as a/ one. 


new district? Some here so contend. | Q. When does the financial year of a 
Answer. Not at all; the action sought | district begin? 
is merely the alteration of two districts,| A. Itruns parallell with the school. 


whereby (they being in different towns) year, from Sept. 1 to Aug. 31. 
one of them becomes a joint district,and|; Q_ If a district, with less than 259 in- 
it is only necessary that the proper notices _ habitants votes, at its annual meeting, the 
be given and that the two town boards | last Monday in August, to raise $600 for 
concur in the action. 'a school-house, can it vote $600 more at a 
Q. The town board attached No. 6 to | special meeting on the 1st day of Septem- 
No. 8, and by the same order, a part also | ber, the first day of the new school year” 
of joint district No. 5 without the con-; A. The district may vote as you say, 
current action of the other town board, | but it cannot “levy and collect” more 
which you decide to be invalid. Query: | than $600 in the ensuing year, except as 
Does this invalidate the whole order? provided in section 19, sub-section fifth. 
A. It does not; a part of an official | Q. Isa district authorized to borrow 
act which is lawful and valid in itself, is | moncy to pay its teacher ? 
not rendered invalid by another concur. | A. Itis not—but only to build aschool- 
rent act which is unlawful, wv/ess the first | house. 
part so depends upon or is connected with | Q. Can the district employ a person to 
the second part that they cannot be sepa-| take care of the school-house, when the 
rated. | school is not in session, and put the key 
Q. If the property of an extinguished | into his possession ? 
district is not disposed of by the town} A. The board has the custody of the 
board, at the time the district is extin-/|school-house and of the key of course, 
guished, can it be done afterwards ? and if any person is employed as janitor 
A. There is no reason why it cannot; | it is by them and not by the district. 
the duty of the town board in the matter} Q. Our district lost its school-house by 
is directory, and remains binding till it is | fire and had no school during the last 
discharged. school year; is there any way in which it 
Q. Our district was formed in the}can get any State or county school mon- 
spring; but had no school until after the ey? 
second annual meeting, when ithad2or} <A. Thereis not. If it had 3 months 
3 months; did it forfeit its right to ex-| school the State Superintendent would al- 
istence ? low it State money; the town clerk has 
A. It did not, as it did not fail for two | no authority to allow it county money. 
whole years to have any school, and that DISTRICT OFFICERS. 
is what the law means. | Q. Must the clerk record the vote of a 
Q. Our district has failed to maintain | district mecting, if illegal ? 
a school two years as also has an adjoin-| A. He should record the transactions 
ing joint district. Cana part of ours in| of the meeting, whatever he may think 
its extinguishment, be attached to the | about their legality. He has no judicial 
other; and so keep it alive? power to determine that matter, and the 
A. No provision is made for any such | record is evidence of the character of any 
action. If done, however, and no excep- | action of the meeting in case its legality 
tion is taken to it in two years more the | is legitimately called in question. 
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THE DISTRICT BOARD. 

Q. Is the notice of a meeting of the 
board valid if only sent to the residence 
of the third member ? 

A. It is not necessary that the notice 
be conveyed to him in any particular 
manner, if only it be written, and sent or 
left 24 hours beforehand. 

Q. Can the board forbid all other 
amusements in the school-room and allow 
“checkers” ? 

A. The board may make rules in re- 
gard to the whole matter of amusements 
about the school premises, but should of 
course be somewhat consistent and reason- 
able. 

Q. Can two members of the board de- 
clare the office of the third member va- 
cant, if he entirely neglects his duty, and 
put some one else in his place ? 


A. Certainly not; they can fill a va-| 


cancy, for ten days after it occurs, but 
cannot make a vacancy. 
Q. Can a district board dismiss a 
teacher who cannot govern the school ? 
A. <A real inability to govern and man- 
age the school is sufficient reason for dis- 


missing a teacher; but before this is de- | 


termined upon, let it be clearly apparent 
that the fault is not with the board them- 
selves, is not sustaining the teacher, or 
with certain parents, in encouraging law- 
lessness and disobedience. 


THE TEACHER. 

Q. Can a person legally teach ona 
“permit” who has no certificate and is not 
at present qualified to receive one? 

A. The law knows nothing about a 
“permit.” If by that is meant a limited 
certificate, provided for in section 102, 
such a certificate constitutes a person a 
qualified teacher for the time and for the 
town or district for which it is issued. 

Q. What is the law regarding corporal 
punishment in the common schools of 
this State ? 

A. There is no statute authorizing or 
prohibiting any mode of punishment. 
At common law, a teacher is justified, if 
necessity require it, in administering 
moderate punishment in a reasonable 


manner. It should be done, if done at 
3—Vol. V, No. 4. 
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all, with much caution, and never in a 
| passion. 

| Q. Isateacher justified in adopting 
| the rule— Send pupils {home who whis- 
per without permission’’—that is for the 
day ? 

A. This does not seem te be good pol- 
icy. The child is sent to school to learn 
self-control and ebedience withal. Send- 
ing him home for disobedience, especially 
for yielding to the constant temptation to 
communicate with his neighbor, defeats 
the object sought. The rest of the day is 
lost. Rather try to remedy the evil by 
watchfulness, by counsel, by keeping the 
| children interested and busy; by change 
of seat; by punishment, if really needed. 
Some teachers are disposed to magnify 
the dreadfulness of whispering, among 
the smaller children. Considering the 
restlessness and weakness of the little 
ones, it is really a venial offence. With 
older pupils it is different. If you can’t 
suppress whispering entirely, suppress it 
as much as you can, but don’t induce a 
comatose state of the school thereby. 





Q. When no rules or regulations are 
adopted by the school-board for the con- 
trol of the school; and the teacher makes 
rules, must they be attested by the board ? 


A. The teacher is to govern the school 
irrespective of the question whether the 
board makes rules or not. The rules 
made by board, if any, are supposed to 
be of a general nature, and not to inter- 
fere with the minutix of the school-room. 
The rules made by them (or by the teach- 
er with their consent) “for the organiza- 
tion, gradation and government of the 
school,” may be enforced by suspension 
or evenexpulsion. But it does not follow 
| that ai/ the rules made by the teacher must 
| be submitted to the board and assented to 
iby them or “attested,” before they can 
jhave any force or validity. In many 
things there is no need for the interven- 
| tion of the board, and there would be no 
| propriety in such intervention. The 
| teacher must in a measure govern and 
| manage the school in her own way. The 

board should have to do with the matter 
‘only where it is “needful.” 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 
Postage—Time Extended, 








Exemption from refunding postage will 
be secured by all who send in their re- 
newals during the month of April. After 
that we shall have to charge the postage, 
(which the law obliges us to pre-pay) in 
the bill. 


Our printers unfortunately skipped ten 
pages, in going from the “first form” to 
the “second form” (148 to 159), which we 
discovered too late, on laying the forms 
together, for correction. 


Lar Over.—We have received com- 
munications on “ Mathematical Geogra- 
phy” and on “Acquisitions of Territory” 
in addition to those printed in this num- 
ber, which we reserve for our next issue. 


By an oversight at the U.S. Express 
Office in this city, a number of packages 
of Reports of the State Superintendent 
were sent out without being marked pre- 
paid and the expressage charged to the 
State. 
shall be rectified. 

State Certificates—-College Graduates—-Normal 
Schools—Teachers’ Seminaries. 





An educational journal is not like a 


It is promised that the mistake | 
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jlaw which constitutes the diploma of a 
| normal graduate a State certificate, under 
i certain conditions, was so far modified as 
to make a certificate from the board of 
regents that a person has completed the 
limited or elementary course in a normal 
school a limited or five years State certi- 
| ficate, on the same conditions, namely, 
| when the holder shall have taught one 
year, and when the certificate shall have 
been countersigned by the State Superin- 
tendent. But a bill to authorize the State 
Superintendent to grant certificates to 
graduates of the State University after 
teaching one year, failed to become a law. 

The same measure has been rejected by 
the legislature once or twice before. It 
has been held we believe by those who 
jeppeces the measure that if any such 
| concession were to be made it should be 
to the graduates of all colleges alike. 
| But we think also that the policy is bad; 
| that all legislation touching such matters 
| Should seek to elevate the profession of 
j teaching. Theoretically there is no more 
| reason why a graduate, because a gradu- 
jate, should receive a teacher's diploma 
after teaching a year than that he should 
receive a physician’s diploma after prac- 
itising or trying to practice medicine ¢ 
| year; the candidate in cither case never 
| having attended a professional school, or 
gone through with any course of profes- 
| sional instruction or training. Of course 











political newspaper devoted to the inter- 
ests and special views of some party; it j there is great difference in the common 
is for the discussion of educational prob- | apprehension, between teaching school 
lems and the dissemination of educational | and attending upon the sick. Many who 
intelligence, and the editors of such aj; would not think of employing any other 
publication, if there be more than one, | than a professionally educated and skilled 
need not think alike on all subjects any | physician, appear to regard any one who 
more than contributors. By hearing all | has scholastic attainments, as being abun- 
sides we get at the truth. idantly qualified to teach. But a State 
This remark seems appropriate in view | certificate should be based on evidence of 
of the fact that some ideas are expressed something more than scholarship, and on 
below, and may be elsewhere at times, | something more than the fact, that the 
that do not accord in all respects with | candidate has kept school a certain length 
those of the State Superintendent. If} of time. Properly speaking, it should be 
therefore our readers sometimes notice | based on evidence of such professional 
discrepant voices coming from the edi- | training and attainments (including schol- 
torial tripod, they will bear in mind it is | arship) as make a man in some just sense 
not the same person who sits there at all| of the term an educator; as measurably 
times. ‘enable him and qualify him, not merely 


At the late session of the legislature the | to give instruction in certain branches of 
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study, but to comprehend the nature of 
education, its laws, its proper course and 
appliances, and to direct and guide the 
work in its general aspects, and individ- 
ual application. 

The existence of normal schools is a 
recognition of this idea. The schools 
themselves have as yet gone but a little 
way indeed in carrying it out, but they 
have gone as far as could be expected, 
under existing circumstances. We take 
it that all intelligent principals and pro- 
fessors and boards having to do with such 
schools understand this, and constantly 
seck to bring them up to a higher plane. 
Thus the normal board in this state has 
recently extended the regular course of 
study. 

It seems to us however a departure from 
this policy to make a certificate of having 
gone through a partial course a State cer- 
tificate or teachers’ diploma of any kind. 
The obtaining of the diploma of a nor- 
mal graduate ought to be esteemed a high 
honor, and its value and importance 
should be jealously guarded. There 
should be no half way or guvasi diplomas. 
It would be a suicidal policy for the State 
University or any other college to pursue 
a similar course towards students who 
should leave, say at their end of the sopho- 
more year, that is if the college sought to 
advance its own reputation and the cause 
of sound scholarship and not merely to 
make money. Or what is more to the 
point, such a course would stamp a medi- 
cal college as a humbug, namely, if it 
should certificate young men whio had 
gone through half the prescribed course 
as quasi young doctors, authorized to 
practice medicine five years. Of course 
the cases are notentirely parallel, but suf: 
ficiently so for illustration. 

Again, we think it would have been a 
wiser thing for the board of regents, in 
extending the course of study or rather 
the time of the course, from three years 
to four years, to have enlarged the require- 
ments for graduation of a strictly profes- 
sional nature, rather than to have added 
more studies of a merely scholastic na- 
ture to the course. If it be said that a 
normal graduate ought to have a respect- 
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able acquaintance with all the branches 
put down for the four years’ course, we 
reply that the qualifications for admission 
should be raised. The time ought to 
come, at no remote period, when without 
any diminution of scholastic require- 
ments, the last year at least in the normal 
schools should be mainly devoted to di- 
dactics, theoretical and practical, and 
when it should be possible and reasonable 
to give a full professional diploma, with- 
out waiting for the graduate to try his 
hand for a year. The ability to teach 
successfully should be sufficiently tested 
before the honors of the institution are 
granted at all. The present practice 
makes the diploma of an academic rather 
than of a professional character. 

In this connection we would remark 
that the idea of making the normal 
schools in some degree preparatory 
schools for the University seems to us a 
mistaken one. Theoretically the Univer- 
sity, that is considering it as a college, 
should be a preparatory school to the nor- 
mal schools. By the time the next cen- 
tennial rolls around that will be the rela- 
tion of the two perhaps. But at present, 
while the normal schools are all filled to 
overflowing, and their accommodations 
require to be enlarged, it is an unjustifi- 
able measure to expand their academic 
features for the sake of accommodating 
a few academic students. If there is 
room for students who are preparing for 
college to recite in certain branches with 
normal students, without detriment to the 
school in any way, well and good; but 
the idea of making room for them, or in 
any way modifying the proper policy and 
business of the schools as training schools 
for teachers to accommodate any other 
class of persons, is we hold indefensible. 
The normal schools should fulfil their 
own mission, do their own work; and be 
brought as far and as soon as may be into 
their proper place and function, which is 
furnish thoroughly trained, professional 
educators to go forth and help give a 
character and dignity and efficiency not 
yet reached to the work of public educa- 
tion. 

The true policy of the State as we still 
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believe, an believe more strongly now | tablished in any town under the town- 


than ever before, is to provide for the 
establishment of a number of seminaries 
of academic grade, a leading and espe- 
cial function of which should be to give a 
fair scholastic training to the great body 
of the young persons who become our 
common school teachers, and quite as 
much professional training as students 
now get at.the normal schools. This 
would relieve the normal schools of most 
of their present preparatory work and 
enable them to gather in a body students 
somewhat more nearly ready to be in- 
structed in the science of education, and 
trained thoroughly in the art of teaching. 
Normal graduates would then find their 
appropriate place as workers in the teach- 
ers’ seminaries, and in the town and city 
schools of the higher grades. 

In urging the need of a class of schools 
of the kind above indicated, which, to 
avoid a certain prejudice we will call 
teachers’ seminaries, we do not in the 
least mean to imply that town high 
schools are not desirable and necessary. 
The plan for their establishment embod- 
ied in the law just passed will meet with 
much favor. Not many such schools per- 
haps will be established at present, but 
the subject will receive attention, and the 
general idea would be greatly helped for- 
ward by amore general adoption of the 
town system. <A central school of an ad- 
vanced grade is the natural concomitant 
of the system—that is to say in towns of 
sufficient strength and population. 

It requires no argument then to show 
that the true policy is to encourage this 
system as much as possible. It has taken 
root to a small extent in several counties, 
viz: Barron, Chippewa, Jackson, Por- 
tage, Marathon and Shawano. Possibly 
in one or two more. Good seed has fallen 
into the ground in may other localities, 








and only needs the fostering dew and | 
| building of our public school system. 


sunshine of encouragement to bring it 
forth. 


It was intended by the State Su- | 


perintendent, he informs us, that a sec- | 


tion should be inserted in the law) 
which should distinctly provide that! 
any high school already establish-| 
ed or which may hereafter be 


ship system may share in the benefit of 
the subsidy offered without the require- 
ment of any board for its government 
other than the Town Board of Directors. 
Apart from the new law a Town Board of 
Directors may establish a high school 
under section 11 of the township law, 
and it should only require that they com- 
ply with the conditions of the new law in 
other respects, as is required of incorpo- 
rated villages and cities, in order to share 
in the high school fund. This slight 
change can be provided for next winter. 
Probably no town under the town system 
has as yet organized a high school.—P. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL LAW. 


This law passed by the recent legisla- 
ture is exciting considerable attention 
and already we learn that the establish- 
ment of schools in accordance with its 
provisions is being seriously discussed in 
several localities. As soon as time will 
permit, the State Superintendent will pre- 
pare and issue circulars fully explaining 
the advantages of the schools provided 
for, and setting forth the methods of or- 
ganizing and conducting them under the 
various circumstances contemplated in 
the act. He hopes to have these circulars 
ready for distribution about the 1st of 
May. It is obviously impracticable to 
have any of the schools in actual opera- 
tion before September. Meanwhile, we 
ask special consideration of the extract 
from the Illinois School report, published 
as the leading article of our present num- 
ber, and constituting a most valuable, 
able and elequent plea for “Township 
High Schools.’ We hope this will be 
carefully and thoughtfully read by every 
man, woman and child into whose hands 
this number of the JourNAL shall fall, 
and who feels the least interest in the up- 


SUPERINTENDENT Johnson, of Maine, 
says in the last issue of the New Englan’! 
Journal of Education: 

“ The friends of the Free High Schools 
es-| entertain no apprehensions in regard to 
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the continuance of this element in our 

educational work. They were not called 

upon at the last session of the legislature 

tomake any efforts in defence of the same.” 
— 


WHAT SHALL THEY DO WITH 


It is the opinion of the Regents that it 
is not at present practicable to establish 
2 Medical College in connection with the 
State University, and therefore that the 
Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home recently dona- 
ted to them by the legislature for such a 
purpose, must, if it remains permanently 
in their possession, be devoted to some 
other object. President Bascom thinks 
the gift could be wisely utilized for the 
purposes of a University Preparatory 
School. The Regents, at their late 
meeting, appeared to be favorably im- 
pressed with this suggestion of the Pres- 
ident, and it is likely they will ask the 
next legislature for such modification of 
the recent act as will authorize the use of 
the property for this purpose. 

It is certainly for the interest of the 
University that all purely preparatory 
work should be withdrawn from it at an 
early day. It will also be for its interest 
that preparatory work should be largely 
done under its immediate guidance and 
influence. Preparatory and collegiate 
classes cannot wisely share the same 
buildings and grounds, and the instruc- 
tion of the same faculty, but they may 
with advantage both be located in the 
same city. This is proved by the fact 
that a large proportion—if we remember 
rightly nearly one-half—of the annual 
Freshmen in the University of Michigan 
come from the Ann Arbor High School. 
The development of the Madison High 
School into a similar preparatory school 
for our own University is hardly to be 
expected or desired; but the establish- 
ment in the city,on so beautiful a site, 
of a separate, special and thoroughly efli- 
cient school of this sort has many strong 
arguments to recommend it, and is well 
worthy of consideration. 


WITH iT? 


Eacu ward school in Milwaukee has a} 


teacher in German. 
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The Superintendent’s Report—What is Said of It. 





| From a multitude of favorable com- 
| ments we select the following: 
| “The report of the Superintendent of 
‘Public Instruction made to the legisla- 
| ture at its last session, is one of unusual 
ivalue. We would that every voter in 
| Wisconsin could read it. On the whole 
‘its recommendations are They 
; show careful, conscientious study, and a 
familiarity with the general subject, and 
‘the practical details of our common 
school system, its advantages and deri- 
ciencies, which is not always met with 
in documents of this character.”—Janes- 
ville Gazette. 

“Tt is the ablest and most comprehen- 
sive report we have ever examined.’— 
Wisconsin Independent. 


wise. 


“Tt is an able and exhaustive docu- 
ment.”—Polk County Press. 

“Tt is undoubtedly the best report ever 
issued from that office. It is full of well 
considered matter, in reference to educa- 
tional needs. There is a matter-of-fact 
directness, and a say-what-you-believe 
earnestness about the recommendations 
that must leave a strong impression on the 
reader. Every school officer and teacher 
should have a copy and read it.””—Super- 
fintendent Srewarr in Waukesha Demo- 
‘erat. 
| “T like yourreport. It is the best ever 
|issued from the State Department.”— 
| President OLiver AREY, Whiteruter, 
| Normal School. 

“Tomy mind it is the boldest, strong. 
jest, and most satisfactory report ever is- 
| sued by our State Department of Educa- 

tion. It cannot fail to have a powerful 
influence upon the educators among us. 
* * Your arguments against com- 
pulsory education are absolutely un- 
answerable.”—President Whitford, Milton 
College. 

“Tt is an able report. I congratulate 
you heartily on the thorough work it 
shows.”—Gen. Eaton, U.S. Commissioner 
of Education. 





* 





Michigan abolishes the office of county 
i and adopts that of town superiatendent. 
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Examinations—Certlficates. 


School Bulletin (Albany, N. Y.), in 
giving asynopsis of a paper recently read 
before an educational convention in that 
state presenting results of certain investi- 
gations into its school system, says: 





THE 


“He then read extracts from the letters 
of several Commissioners and Superin- 
tendents which fairly represented the 
tenor of the whole, and which went to 
show that these officials are almost a 
unit in the belief that the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, should furnish 
printed questions for different grades of 
certificates. 

“One Commissioner wrote: ‘School 
Commissioners are elected by the people, 
and 50 per cent. of them wish to hold the 
office a second or third term. Hence it 
is that somany unqualified persons get 
certificates,” 

“Another: ‘The code of Public In- 
struction is not plain concerning what 
the qualifications of a teacher ought to 
be. For years past, teachers have obtain- 
ed their licenses through the influence of 
friends, without any examination. It is 
hard to get out of the old ruts. 

“Another: ‘I maintain that we can- 
not hope for improvement in our schools, 
so long as we license girls and boys to 
teach in the same schools in which they 
were taught.’ 

“ Another: ‘I know of no means gen- 
erally available, that would be so effect- 
ive of good, every way, general and 
special, as some uniform, general exam- 
ination under or by State authority, not 
unlike the Regents’ examination modified 
in character and degree to conform to the 
object in view. It should be mandatory 
in so far that none below a fixed per cent. 
in departments named and in the general 
average, can receive licenses.’ 


RESIGNATION.—We see by the Gazette 
that W. D. Parker, President elect of the 
River Falls Normal School, has resigned 
his position at Janesville, and that the 
Board of Education pay him a high and 
deserved compliment, in their letter ac- 
cepting the resignation. 


! 
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RELIGIOUS EXERCISES IN SCHOOL. 
Merrimack, Wis., March 28, ’75. 

Lids. Journal Education : 

In the February number of the JOURNAL 
I found acommunication from Mrs. Arey, 
of Whitewater Normal School, in which 
she takes the ground that all schools 
should open with prayer, and in which 
her principal argument consists in saying 
we are, & majority of us, Christians, and 
that majorities rule. There seems to be 
no regard paid to rights of minorities. 
Now our government is based upon the 
broad foundation of equal rights to all 
men, “not on the rights of majorities,” 
or in other words the “right of might.” 
I find our school code prohibits any kind 
of sectarian religion being taught in the 
public schools of the State, and all true 
American citizens will say with justice 
too. There are twenty-two days in our 
school month and five months in the year 
in which public school must be taught; 
less than one-third of the whole year. 
Then if children must be taught super- 
stition let it be done out ot the common 
schools which have a prescribed course 
of studies by law in which no sectarian 
religion must be taught or promulgated. 

As an illustration of the injustice pro- 
posed by Mrs. Arey, let me say it may 
be possible to find a school district com- 
posed of the following elements: A is 
one of the prominent tax payers in the 
district and an infidel; he believes in 
neither Gods, Devils, Heavens or Hells; 
he wishes his children to learn the arts 
and sciences, but not superstition. B is 
a Chinaman and worships Josh. C is a 
Mormon and devoted to numerous wives, 
while D is a pagan worshipping some 
other idol. Now all these men have their 
rights under our government, and if they 
insist on their rights may compel their 
religion to be taught in the schools, if 
they only have the majority, as Mrs. 
Arey says. I think California placed a 
grand law on her statute books during 
their last legislative session “putting all 
kinds of Bibles out of the schools of 
that State.” I shall make no apology for 


| attacking said communication, only that 
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justice is as much for minorities as for 
majorities. 
in the next JournaL, I am alway for 
equal and exact justice to all. 
H. A. RaAnvaAsu. 
REMARKS. 

Mrs. Arey’s argument was, we believe, 
that if any sort of religious exercise in 
opening school is conceded to be proper, 
then the majority should determine its 
character. This would be attended with 
difficulty, no doubt, if any jealousy should 
be felt about the matter. Better have no 
exercise of the kind. 

Mr. Randall appears to think the pro- 
hibition in the School Code (that is in 
Sec. 3 of Art. X of the Constitution) of 
“sectarian instruction” in the schools, is 
a prohibition of all religious exercises. 
On the contrary, we understand the pro- 
hibition to imply that the framers of the 
Constitution regarded this as a Christian 


country, and acted on the supposition | 


that the teachers of the public schools 
might be Christians and desire to open 
their schools with some sort of religious 
exercises, including perhaps reading from 
the Bible, but thought it proper, which it 
certainly was, to inhibit “sectarian in- 
struction.” This has no _ intelligible 
meaning if it does not mean that religious 
instruction may be given without viola- 
tion of the Constitution, if it is no¢ secta- 
rian. That is, the teacher who bids the 
children to fear God and keep his com- 
mandments; who reads to them a Psalm, 
a chapter from the Proverbs, or from the 
Sermon on the Mount, or who repeats be- 
fore them or with them the Lord’s Prayer, 
does not violate the Constitution of the 
State. 

It does not follow that it is obligatory 
on the teacher to have any thing of the 
kind in school, or that it would always 
be advisable. It is a matter about which 
the school laws prescribe nothing and 
forbid nothing. It is left to the good 
sense of the board, the teacher and the 
district. 

Mr. Randall seems to regard everything 
of the sort as “superstition.” We always 
supposed that superstition meant some- 


Hoping this may find a place | 
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| thing like false, distorted, or unfounded 
religious belief or practice, and not re- 
ligion itself. But this is not a matter to 
| discuss in an educational journal, and it 
would be very unfortunate if any school 
district were in any way to make the ques- 
tion of religious exercises in the school a 
matter of disagreement. The conscien- 
; tious scruples of all should be carefully 
respected, and no prpil required to par- 
| ticipate in any such exercise to which its 
| parents should object.—P. 


| 
| 





SPELLING. 


| 
| 
| 





Spelling is getting to be the rage. Edi- 
tors, ministers, judges and people gener- 
ally, are turning out to the spelling-schools 
and getting rapidly floored. That our 
children in future contests may do better 
than we do now, let the subject undergo 
new investigation. Below isa short ar- 
ticle which contains some good points: 

“ Without doubt more attention is given 
| to spelling in schools of all grades now 
than a few years ago. This is certainly 
encouraging, as true progress in teaching 
is to be obtained only by beginning with 
the rudimentary studies. Probably most 
teachers who enjoyed the privilege of at- 
tending district school in their younger 
days recollect the spelling class which 
was required to ‘toe the mark’ and spell 
the words as the teacher pronounced them, 
in a manner somewhat oracular, although 
their meanings, if indeed they were tho’t 
of at all, were often shrouded in as much 
mystery as were those oracles to which 
the ancients were wont to listen. Now 
| nearly all teachers have the spelling les- 
|son written, and some give attention to 
i 





| the words. 

| “Has the best method been found? isa 
| proper question to ask with reference to 
spelling as well as other studies. 

“The teacher of chemistry who should 
give instruction with regard to the simple 
elements only, without any reference to 
their combinations, would have no great 
practical knowledge or value attending 
his teaching. But a very similar thing is 
being done in the spelling of separate 
words by the usual method; for nearly 
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all the practical use of words is when 


they are combined to form sentences, as | 


the chemical elements are used, not alone, 
but when united to form the various com- 
pounds. So our spelling-books would 
accomplish the work for which they are 
intended in a better manner if instead of 
having columns of words they had sen- 
tences, and proper selections of prose and 
poetry. These could be arranged ina 
manner as progressive and comprehen- 
sive as the spelling-books we now have 
are arrauged, in regard to the number 
and kind of words used. 

“So much for theory—now for practice : 
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| fording us an opportunity to think quickly 
and correctly under the excitement of 
competition and also as affording a con. 
| tinued review. 

As you observed, an example was put 
|upon the board by the teachers, every 
scholar was expected to perform the ope- 
ration on his slate and when finished to 
place it before the teacher, the first schol- 
ar up in each aisle, acting as monitor for 
the others, to place their slates in order 
on the pile. When a reasonable time has 
| elapsed, the work is done on the black- 
| board, reasons given, etc.; the slates are 
| examined, and each correct solution re- 





Take your first spelling class; have the | ceives credit according to the order in 
members write as you read, slewly, a par- | which it was sent up. 

agraph in the reader, with which they are| This exercise usually occupies 10 or 15 
familiar. When through correct careful-| minutes. As the number of boys and 
ly all mistakes in capitals, punctuation, | girls in our room was about equal, there 


- and spelling, the first two items being so | being 32 boys and 33 girls registered, the 


closely connected with spelling as not to 
be separated from it. If your class is not 
one of the ‘necessary exeeptions to all 
rules,’ you will be surprised at the large 
number of mistakes made. 

“T have tried this method and know 
the results of the first triai, and also after 
using the method some time. If others 


should be rewarded with the same suc- | 


cess that I have had, the method is worthy 
of use by all teachers.—N. Y. Ed. Journal. 


COMPETETIVE SCHOOL EXERCISES.—By 
request, the following has been sent to the 
JouRNAL from Mr. A. F. North’s school, 
in the village of Pewaukee: 

Hon. Ep. SEARING, 
Supt. of Pub. Instruction, 

Srmr: As you had the kindness when 
visiting our school this winter to require 
us to send you an account of our daily 
competitive exercises in Arithmetic and 
the results, we now, at the close of the 
tzrm have the honor to comply. 

The object of these exercises, as stated 
to us by our teacher, was at first to secure 
speed and accuracy in operations under 
the four fundamental rules. After he 


thought we had reached a reasonable de- 
gree of excellence in this, we took up 
complex fractions, etc.,as fast as the B} 
class had mastered these subjects, as af- 


| teacher suggested that it would be well 
ito test the comparative ability of the 
| sexes by keeping a record. We were ap- 
| pointed for this work and send the result 
of four months’ trial: 
In Dee. girls had 10,641 credits, boys 11,073 credits. 
In Jan. “* 12,548 °% Sneee ee 








| In Feb. * 9,487 a “ss 9,646 
| In Mch. * “ Tw . “ Ci * 
| % 

Totals....... 43,777 39,447 


One good effect of this competitive ex- 
-ercise was that it prompted us to be regu- 
|lar and punctual in our attendance, that 
| our respective sides might not suffer loss 
by our fault. 

Thanking you for the interest you have 
| taken in our school and the encouraging 
words spoken to us. 

We are, with great respect, yours, 

J.J. WAITE, 
BELLE C. SMITH, 
PEWAUKEE, Wis., March 26th, 1875. 


At the meeting of the University 
Regents, called to take action in reference 
_to the new “Science Hall” provided for 
| by an appropriation of the recent legisla- 
ture, a committee was appointed to obtain 
plans from competent architects and re- 
port the same at an adjourned meeting to 
be held on the 8th of April. It is expect- 
ed a plan will then be adopted and adver- 

tisements for proposals be immediately 
| issued. 
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FREE Text-Booxs—Town SysteEmM.— 
We are glad to print the following: 
PRAIRIE Farm, March 11, 1875. 
Hon. E. Seartne.—Dear Sir :—I take 
pleasure to communicate to you, the 
most important part of the proceedings 
of the Board of School Directors of the 


town of Prairie Farm, at their regular | 


meeting on the 16th day of March 1875. 
The board adopted a superior list of 
text-books for the use of the common 
schools in our town, said list not to be 
changed in at least five years. And fur- 
ther, the Secretary was instructed to buy 
the necessary books at introductory rates, 


and sell them to the scholars at cost | 


price, that is two-thirds of the retail 
price. And further, upon application to 
the District Clerk, the town is to furnish 
books free of charge to those scholars, 
whose parents are unable to purchase 
them. 

I read your report on the free text-book 
question carefully, and as our finances are 
in a rather mixed state, I thought it best 
not to go in too steep, but come as near 
to free text-books as possible. I take 
pride to say, that our town has taken the 
lead in this state on this important meas- 
ure, and [ trust the time is not far away, 
when we shall feel justified in taking one 
further step and have free text-books al- 
together. 

The township system works admirably 
in our town, it gives general satisfaction 
and the Board of Directors has taken 
steps to regulate and enforce rules, which 
are very important to the welfare of the 
schools. We are laboring under the great 
disadvantage of a scarcity of teachers, 
and we are obliged to go outside of our 
county more or less, and have a contin- 
ual charge of teachers, which is very in- 
jurious. I will not detain you any more, 
but I considered this text-book question 
of sufficient importance, to inform you of 
our progress in educational matters, even 
if we are far out of civilization. I will 
be pleased to answer any questions, about 
the workings of the township system of 
school government, so that others may 
see the great advantages, which can be 
derived therefrom. 
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| Lama constant reader of your Jour- 
| NAL OF Epucation. It is identified with 
| our wants and as long as I have anything 
to do with schools I neither would nor 
| could be without it, and if out of employ 
of the schools, I would not dispense with 
| it, for the reason it imparts a knowledge 
; to the reader, which cannot be found in 
| any other journal. 
| I am a German, only six years in the 
| United States, without any previous 
| knowledge of the English language, and 
;Lam well aware that my sentences are 
| not constructed as they ought to be. 
| Frep. TELKE, 
Sec’y Town Board and Town Clerk. 


TuE Comixe Contest.—The time is 
nearing for the holding of the Oratorical 
Contest which was appointed for the first 
week of January and has since been post. 
poned from time to time, generally with 
sufficient reasons, until some have pre- 
dicted that the project would fall through 
entirely. The contest as the matter now 
stands takes place April 8th and those 
who are directly interested in the ar- 
rangements for the contest will spare no 
pains to make it as interesting as possible 
to all. Bach’s orchestra, universally pro- 
nounced to be “ the finest orchestra in the 
west” has been engaged for this occasion 
and lovers of good music have in store a 
rich treat of which it is hoped all will 
avail themselves. The selections will be 
choice and taking. 

Three colleges, besides our own, will 
be presented. The contestants are as fol- 
lows: 

Lawrence University—Miss Lizzie C. 
Vivian. 

Beloit College—A. R. Sprague. 

Milton College—L. Heritage. 

State University—J. M. Mills. 

We need say but little in reference to 
this contest; its object is so well known 
und the idea has become so familiar 
from reports of similar contests held in 
| the different states that to speak of the 
| contest at length would be useless. 

We will merely add that the time will 
be one of great interest to all students and 
| in fact to all interested in the different 
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colleges represented. 
wise for it is atime at which four col- 
leges will contest for superiority in ora- 
tory.— University Press. 


In the graduating class of one of the 
best High Schools in Wisconsin, located 
in one of the largest cities of the state, 
there are but four members—all girls. In 
the next class there are (or were at the 
time of our recent visit) 14 girls and 2 
boys. The course of instruction in this 
school is not extensive. It is not likely 
its graduates are prepared to enter the 
Freshman class of any good college. Yet 
this is the meagre and disheartening re- 
sult of an attempt to furnish facilities for 
higher instruction in a city of 8,000 peo- 
ple. The lower classes were large—ag- 
gregating some hundreds. 

Is there, in a wealthy and enterprising 
city like that, no more demand for the 
higher grades of academic instruction? 
Oris the High School with its magnifi- 
cent building and equipment a failure in 
these higher grades, and do the larger 
boys and girls seek elsewhere advantages 


their own city does not afford? There is 
something sadly wrong somewhere— 


either in the school system, or in public 
sentiment, or in both. Said the capable 
Principal, in response to such queries as 
these, “It is a sad commentary on the 
public school work that after an experi- 
ence of twenty years no higher results 
are reached.” 


the “Third Annual Commencement of 
the Elkhorn High School,” which oc- 
curred on Friday, March 19th. We fear 
this school is putting on airs in thus don- 
ning “commencement” livery and is- 
suing so elegant a programme. We wish 
we had been there, however, to hear the 
nine graceful essays, addresses, etc., with 
their nine graceful names, presented by 
the seven fair graduates. But if we had 
been there our first thought and question 
would have been, where, in the name of 
whatever deity presides over common 
sense, were the boys? Don’t they raise 
these at Elkhorn? Don’t they educate 


It cannot be other- | 
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them? Is mere primary education con- 
sidered good enough for them or by 
them? Or have they in the race of co- 
education been so distanced in the latter 
part of the course by the girls that they 
have retired in confusion from the con- 
test? We hope Principal Sprague or 
some other competent authority will en- 
lighten us on these points. 


A LEcTURE engagement at Black Earth 
on the evening of the 19th was the oc- 
casion of an agreeable visit to that little 
village. Mr. Frawley, the energetic Su- 
perintendent of Dane’s second district, 
was holding a teachers’ examination. We 
looked in upon this on the morning after 
the lecture, finding about forty candid- 
ates busily at work in the principal's 
room of the graded school building. We 
were very pleasantly impressed with the 
decorations of this room, there being 
quite a profusion of pictures, evergreen 
hangings, and other graceful ornaments. 
A large and superior photograph of 
Charles Sumner—a full length view of the 
great statesman seated in his study—par- 
ticularly attracted our attention. These 
things gave the room, otherwise a very 
plain one, an exceedingly pleasant, re- 
fining and home-like aspect, and con- 
vinced us that Principal Morrow fully 
understands the high educational value 
of such surroundings. Mr. Morrow is 
evidently doing good work and the vil- 


| & . 

| lage is fortunate in retaining his services 
'so long. 

WE have received a neat programme of | 


A visit to the office of the Black Harth 
Advertiser was quite a surprise to us. 
Here we found two printing presses (one 
a fine cylinder) driven by steam, and were 
shown by Messrs. Burnett & Son, the 
courteous proprietors, one of the best 
looking and most readable local newspa- 
pers published in the state. 

Besides the Advertiser, there are printed 
at this office the Mazomanie Sickle and the 
School Monitor. The latter, a monthly pa- 
per devoted to the interests of the com- 
mon schools of Dane County, is owned 
and edited by Mr. M. F. Satterlee, who 
started the enterprise some six months 
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ago. The paper contains a monthly re- 
port of the various public schools, re- 
ports of Association meetings, etc., and 
other matter of interest to the teachers, 
pupils and patrons of the schools. We 
learned that the Monthly for April and 
thereafter is to be issued in an entirely 
new dress, greatly superior to the old, and 
is to be correspondingly improved in 
value and interest. 

We were gratified to find these proofs 
of enterprise in so small a village. 
We trust we shall next hear of a success- 
ful Library Association and an accumu- 
lating public library. May this yet be 
chronicled in the JouRNAL, 

Success to Black Earth, its School Moni- 
tor, its Advertiser and all its intellectual 
interests. 


HERE comes from Brodhead an item 
which it is a pleasure to record. At the 
close of the winter term an entertainment 
of some sort was given by the village 
high school for the purpose of raising 
money to purchase a set of the new Ameri- 
can Cyclopacdia.” This seems to have 
been more than successful, as the pro- 
ceeds amounted to about $225, or more 
than double the amount required The 
surplus is to be expended in other books 
for the use of the school, in starting, as 
our informant says, what its friends 
“hope will some day be a good school 
library.” To scores of other Wisconsin 
villages we say, Go and do likewise. 

Not content with the generous contri 
bution above mentioned, the citizens of 
Brodhead presented to Prof. Dwight Kin- 
ney, the principal of the High School, a 
handsome testimonial of their apprecia- 
tion of his services, in the shape of a 
beautiful silver water set, valued at $55. 
This is a flattering but deserved compli- 
ment to Mr. Kinney whose scholarship 
and native ability must yet win for him a 
leading position among the teachers of 
the state. 


Onto has prescribed compulsory edu- 
cation. 

Tue Idaho schools have an attendance 
of 1,010 children. 
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For the success of the educational 
measures passed by the recent legislature 
large acknowledgment is justly due to 
Hon. 8. U. Pinney, representative in the 
Assembly from the City of Madison. The 
High School bill, the Text-book bill, and 
the bill to secure the eligibility of women 
to school offices were introduced by him 
and advocated with both zeal and disere- 
tion. Mr. Pinney was one of the ablest, 
busiest, and most influential members of 
the lower house. We take great pleasure 
in recording this deserved acknowledg- 
ment. 





Tue proceedings of the December 
meeting of the Wisconsin Teachers’ <As- 
sociation have been widely noticed in the 
educational journals of other states. In 
| the Chicago Teacher for February is an 
excellent and appreciative report of the 
meeting, occupying an entire page, and 
closing with this paragraph: 

“We perceive the Wisconsin School of- 
ficers and teachers are not afraid to show 
up the wants and defects of the school 
system, and are confident the result of 
their Association work will be satisfac- 
tory to all interested.” 


Ir will be gratifying to many Wiscon- 
sin teachers to learn that the next meet- 
ing of the “ National Educational Asso- 
ciation’ will be held not at Richmond, 
Va., but at Minneapolis in our neighbor- 
ing state. This is certainly a far more 
appropriate latitude for a mid-summer 
meeting than that of a southern capital. 
We are informed that Cincinnati received 
twelve votes, Pittsburg eight, and Min- 
neapolis thirty. If it be true, as our 
informant further states, that Minne- 


apolis will offer free entertainment 
to members of the Association, its 
invitation was given in a most lib- 


eral spirit, the attendance will be en- 
larged and the financial success of the 
| meeting put beyond question. 

! 





a0 
323 


THERE were in 1873, universities 
and colleges in the United States, with 
52,053 students. Ohio has the largest 
number of the institutions; New York 


' the next largest. 
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A LETTER from Hon. Warren Johnson, 
State Superintendent of Maine, informs | 
us that a compulsory attendance law was | 
passed by the recent legislature of that 
state as one of its “freest acts.’ The 
law is similar to that of Michigan and 
will no doubt be partially enforced in the | 
cities for a year or two and then become | 
a dead letter. 

Another law was passed by the same 
legislature, designed to increase school | 
attendance, and having in it elements of 
practical wisdom. It provides for the 
apportionment of all state school money | 
(about $500,000 annually) according to | 
the annual school enrollment of pupils, 
and not according to the census of school 
population. In the enrollment those pu- 
pils only will be counted who have ac- 
tually attended at least two consecutive 
weeks during the year. 





Tue State Superintendent has accepted | 
an invitation to act as one of the judges | 
at the Oratorical Contest of the North- 
western Inter-State Collegiate Association, 
to be held at Indianapolis on the 8th of 
May. This Association consists of the 
Collegiate Associations of Illinois, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Ohio, and Indiana. We have 
not yet learned who have been selected 
as the other three judges. 


WE learn that Prof. Lucius Heritage 
has accepted the call to a position in the 
Milwaukee Academy, and will enter upon 
his duties there the 1st of April. Mr. 
Heritage is the representative of Milton 
College at the approaching Inter-Collegi- 
ate Oratorical Contest at Madison, April 
6th. 


PNESIDENT REED of Missouri State 
University, (formerly of this state,) has 
been re-elected to his office for another 
year, with a salary of $3,000. He has 
accepted-the position with the announce. 
ment that, at the expiration of the term, he 
will not again be a candidate. 


Dr. CLARKE says the left hand must be 





used more to develop the right side of | 
the brain properly. 
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Fonp Du Lac Co., (1st Dist.)—The In. 
stitute at Fond du Lac, March 22-26, w 


wwe as 


| one of the largest ever held in the state, 


an enrollment of 197 mem- 
a strong im- 


their being 
bers. Prof. Graham made 
pression. 


Rock Co., (Ist Dist..—Superintendent 
Tracy says the Institute at Milton, March 
22-26, was a success. Macwenes about 
100 with interest increasing to the end. 


| Prof. Salisbury is pronounced to be a 


worker, which we had believed before. 


Kenosua Co.—Educational matters in 
this county are in as flourishing a con- 
dition as could be expected, with the 
present man for captain. The teachers 
are seeing more and more the need of 
a Normal School training, and although 
our quota is full, still they come and ask 
ifor admission.—J. P. Briaas, Co., Sup’t. 


Woop Co.,— Superintendent C. L. Pow- 
ers informs us that he had a successful In- 
stitute at Grand Rapids, commencing 
March 15, and ending March 23, follow- 
ed by an examination. It would have 
continued through the whole of the 
second week, but the Court House was 


needed. An attendance of 55 was regis- 
/tered. Wood county is one of the pro- 


gressive sort in educational matters. 


Sack Co.—The semi-annual meeting 
of the Sauk County Teachers’ <Asso- 
ciation was held in Baraboo, March 5th 
and 6th, J. Gould presiding, and Clara 
Newson being secretary. A very practical 
course of exercises was engaged in and 
among the resolutions passed, the follow- 
ing shows of what stuff Sauk County 
teachers are made: 

Wuereas, A faithful discharge of our 
duties as teachers is necessary to ‘the high- 
est and best interests of society ; therefore, 

Resolved, That it is our imperative duty 
to use all the means in our power to 
make ourselves better acquainted with 
our profession, and consequently better 
able to discharge those duties. 

Superintendent Lunn was oa hand in- 
spiring and helping, and the State Super- 


{intendent lectured Friday evening. 
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BOOK NOTICES, ETC. en Eagle and His Eyrie,” with its beauti- 
Ten tank cee Wiens or PrsTaLozz1, ful illustrations, will prove a very inter- 
by Hermann Krust, son of Pestalozzi’s | esting paper. Mr. Black’s “ Three Feath- 
First Associate. Published by Wilson, | ers” is decidedly one of the best serial 
Hinkle & Co., Cincinnati, and New| novels of the day. Then follows an ex- 
York, 248 pp. 8 vo. Price $225. quisite “Sonnet” by F. A. Hillard. 
Such books as this are what we greatly | , Nice,” by R. Davey, is a fine descrip- 
need to awaken a desire among our teach- tive article, full of information. “The 
ors to be someting more than a tempo. Raskol, and Sects in Russia” contains a 
rary, popular school master, and to be- good deal of instruction. “Eleanor’s 
come an educator of such breadth of Career,” by Ita Aniol Prokop, is short 
view and such power of action, as to and interesting. “Seventy years Ago,” 
leave ° mark on the age. Of brilliant by Ethel C. Gale, breathes a delightful 
se ng mgood erage eeg bi odor of the olden times. “A March 
ave enough; of origi Lought and | ,-. : é 
sien aca telling wii in the : peel by Eee Eee, Ss: 6 -see 
ame 5 MS ? beautiful poem. Mr. T. Adolphus Trol- 
great domain of education, not too much. lope explains the question—* What is a 
No teacher can read this book without Conclave *” “ Monsoor Pacha,” is a good 
either being made ashamed of himself, poem by George H. Boker. “How Ham 
and secretly told that he is in the wrong | was Cured,” by Jennie Woodville, evinces 
place, or inspired with new life and re-| nuch good humor and philosophy. “ On 
solves, ane furnished withal with many the Study of Shakespeare’s Sonnets,” by 
fralttal ides. en Kate Hillard, is a very good piece of 
PLANT ANALysts, by Hoy. E. A. Arean, | /iterary criticism. “Our Monthly Gos- 
Supt. Pub. Ins., New Jersey; and Pror. | Sip,” 48 usual has some very charming 
A. C. Apear, of New Jersey State Nor- | selections. 
mal School. Handsomely printed, and ae 
te ete elk ‘Pablished by THE ATLANTIC for April presents an 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co., New unusually varied and appetizing bill of 
York and Chicago. fare, suited to spring time. Among the 
This book will be found a valuable} more attractive articles are “ Campaign- 
companion for students in the Science of| ing with Max,” by Geo. E. Warring, Jr., 
Botany, and well adapted for use in con-|“ A Piece of Secret History ” (touching 
nection with Gray’s or any other series of | President Lincoln and the Virginia Con- 
Text-books on the subject. By using this| vention of 1861); ““Old Times on the 
system of analysis in classes, pupils will| Mississippi,’ by Mark Twain, and the 
become familiar with the meaning of} Virginia Campaign of John Brown.” 
botanical terms, and will learn how to! Mrs. 8S. M. B. Piatt, Edgar Fawcett, 
apply these terms in botanical descrip-| James Maurice Thompson, Helen B. 
tions. It is to the text-book what the} Bostwick, T. B. Aldrich and Whittier 
slate is to the arithmetic. They will also} contribute some pretty good poetry. 
distinguish those characteristic features |“ Recent Literature” discusses several 
of a plant which are necessary to be|new books of interest, and the depart- 
known in making the analysis. The|ment of “Education” the XXXII an- 
book will be found useful to teachers, as| nual report of the Board of Education of 
its written exercises afford an evidence} the City of New York. Altogether the 
of the work done by the pupils. Price | number is an uncommonly good one. 
for introduction, 53 cents per copy. —: 
Tue INTERNATIONAL Review, for 
Lrepincort’s MaGazrxz, for April is} March and April, is the second issue of 
very attractive. The concluding paper/ the second volume. The six articles are 
on“ Australian Scenes and Adventures ”’| each and all of special interest. They are 
is remarkably well written- “The Gold-! as follows: Edgar Allen Poe, by John 
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Ingram, 
Room, by K. Cornwallis, New York; 
Hebrew Poetry, by Phillip Schaff, D. D., 
New York; 

Henry Reed, 
natural as Evidence, by R. Payne Smith, 
D. D., Dean of Canterbury, England; 
and the Money Problem, by 
Walker, Mass. It is a pleasure to find 
Poe’s name rescued at last from a load 
of undeserved obloquy. The two money 


articles are most timely, and should be | 


read and pondered by every American. 
Dr. Schaff’s article is one of surpassing in- 
terest. The Review has become a power 


in our literature and we trust will do | 
a good and great work in giving to it a 


higher and healthier tone. Forthe most 
part there is no attempt at fine writing on 
the part of the contributors, but the arti- | 





Amasa | 
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London; The New York Gold | cles are solid and temperate and instruct- 
ive. 


$5.00 a year—111 William Street, 
New York, and 118-115 State Street, Chi- 


Modern Spiritualism, by | cago. 
Washington; The Super- { 


WE call attention to an advertisement, 
by Mr. Plumb, of this city, of the issue 
of a blank combining Teachers’ Contract 
| and Certificate. It strikes us its use may 
be a great convenience, especially to 
| teachers and school boards, and the Cer- 
tificate is so arranged that one and the 
/same form answers for 1st, 2d and 3d 
| grades, which may be acceptable to su- 
| perintendents. 

Treacners and others wishing pleasant 

/and profitable employment, for a time, 
will see something at the bottom of the 
first page of the cover. 





Teachers’ Certificates and Contracts. 


NEW FORM HAS JUST BEEN 

published, combining the Contract with the 
Certificate, or each sold separately at $1.00 per 
100, free by mail, on receipt of price. The Cer- 
tifleate combines the three grades, and can be 
used as original or as aduplicate The form isin 
strict conformity with the latest laws of the School 


Code. Address, 
T. D. PLUMB, Madison, Wis. 
WISCONSIN 


JOURNAL of EDUCATION 


Volume V., 1875. 
SEARING & PRADT, 


Editors and Proprietors. 
Terms—Single Subscriptions, $1.50. 
CLUBBING.—A district clerk and teacher, or 
any other two persons, clubbing and sending us 
their subscriptions in advance, shall receive the 
JOURNAL at $l 25 each; and names may at any time 
be added to the club, at the same rate. It is not 
necessary that club subscribers all receive their 
copies at the same postoitice. 

POsSTAGE.—For all subscribers who pay in ad- 
vance, postage will be prepaic d. 


gp BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 

Hstablished in 1831. 

Superior Bells of Couper and Tin, 

niounted with the best Rotary Hang- 

ings, for Churches, Schools, Farms, 

Fa ies, Court Houses, Fire Alarms, 
r Clocks, Chimes, etc. Fully 

arranted. 

Ulustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 

102 and 104 East Second St.,Ciuciunatl, 


$5 $90 per day. Agents wanted. All 
to classes of working people of both 
sexes, young and old, make more money at work 
for us, in their own localities, during their spare 
moments, or all the time, than at any thing else. 
We offer employment that will pay handsomely 
for every hour’s work. Full particuiars, terms, 
&c., sent free. Send us your address at once. 
Don’t detay. Now is the time. Don’t look for 
work or business elsewhere,until you have learned 
what we offer. G, STINSON & Co., Portland, Me. 



















NEW BOOKS © 


For Grammar Schools and 
Acadennies., 
By C.L. HOTZE. 


First Lessons in Physiology. 


192 pp. and over 40 Engravings. 


| First Lessons in Nat. Philos'y 


175 pp. thirty-nine Engravings. 





The only Elementary works of the kind written 
specially for the Upper Grades of our Common 
Schools. Retail price $1 60. Price for Intro- 
duction or Examination, 60 cents. 


THE CENTRAL PUBLISHING CO., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





DVERTISING: Cheap: Good: Syste- 

matie.—All persons who contemplate making 
contracts with newspapers for the insertion of ad- 
vertisements, should send 25 eents to Geo. P. 
Rowell & Co., 41 Park Row New York. for their 
PAMPHLET-BOOK (ninety-seventh edition), con- 
taining lists of over 2000 newspapers and estimates, 
showing thecost. Advertisements taken for lead- 
ing papers in many States at a tremendous reduc- 
tion from publishers’ rates. GET TIE BOOK. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE 


“THE LEADING AMERIGAN NEWSPAPER.” 
THE BEST ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 


Daily, $i0ayear. Semi-Weekly, 3. Weekly, $2. 
POSTAGE FREE TO THE SUBSCRIBER. 
Specimen Copies and Advertising Rates Free. 
Weekly. in clubs of 30 or more, only $1, postage 

paid, Address 'THE TRIBUNE, N.Y. 








